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Art. I. 4n Apology for the Ministers of the Church of 
England, who hold the Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, 
in a Leiter addressed to the Rev. G. 8. Faber, B.D. in Con- 
sequence of the Misrepresentations of their Opinions, con- 
tained in his Sermons on Regeneration. By Christopher 
Bethell, M.A. Dean of Chichester. 35 pp. 2s, Rivingtons. 
1816. 

Il. The Doctrine of Regeneration in the Case of Infant Bap- 
tism, stated in 3 ly to the. Dean of Chichester’ ‘oon 
addressed to the Rev. G. S. Faber, B.D. a 
Stanley Faber, B.D..Rector of Long Newton. 75 pp. 2s, 6d. 
Rivingtons. 1816. ~ 

Ill. Expostu/atory Remarks on Mr. Faber’s Reply to the Dean 
of Chichester. By Christopher Bethell, Dean of Chichester. 
51 pp. 2s. Rivingtons. 1816, 


IN the course of the last twelve months we have been re- 
peatedly conipelled to draw the attention of our readers io the 
subject of Baptismal Regeneration. A doctrine which involves 
the very spirit and intent of a Christian Sacrament, must appear 
to every serious professor of the Gospel a matter of supreme 
importance. We do not therefore apologise for having deyoted 
so much space to the discussion of this subject. Gladly would 
we have been spared the necessity of repeating our 

and of reflecting so frequently upon the conduct and 
of a numerous party, who profess themselves members of the 


_ Church of England. But the times have rendered this irksume 


task an imperious duty, We are not partial to polemics; but 
Wwe cannot tamely give up the doctrines of our H Faith ; we 
cannot suffer the Liturgy and Articles of our to be 


grossly misrepresented, and 1 amenias defence of seep yee 
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and fanciful error. Tearful, indeed, would be the symptoms of 
the age, if such ageressions were to be regarded with compla- 
ceucy, and passed over in profound silence. 


“ While there is any life of religion actuating the great body of 
this island, there must and will be controversies in theology. 
While the grand code of Christianity exercises the attention, and 
fastens upon the passions of our people, there will be weakriess of 
intellects to be set right, and perverseness of conduct to be cor- 
rected by the Clergy. ‘These are to stand around the altars of the 
Gospel, to keep up the fire of religion there in all its power, and 
to maintain it in all its purity. Nor will they be found unfaithful 
to their charge, while there is any spring of theological activity in 
the clerical mind, and any energies of religious zeal in the clerical 
heart. When they come to nod beside the altar; to slumber over 
the dying flame, or to look on with a stupid unconcern, while 
wretched men are heaping false and unhallowed fuel upon it ;— 
then irreligion has finished its course amongst us. A spiritual 
frost has spread its influence through the an A It has benumbed 
the extremities. It is come to the heart nd, like a poor man 
stretched out upon the snows of the Alps, the nation will then be 
angry with those who disturb its rest in order to save it ; will then 
beg to be allowed a little longer repose upon its bed of i ice, and 
feel a kind of pleasing serenity gliding gradually through all ite 
veins, stopping up one by one ail the avenues of life, and hasten- 
ing on to quench the last spark of vitality by seemingly lulling it 
into a gentle sleep *.”” 





Dceply impressed with the force and wisdom of such obser- 
vations (which appear to us no less applicable to reviewers than 
to professional divines) we have always endeavoured, in our cri- 
tical capacity, to render such services to true religion, as the 
temper and circumstances of the Ume might especially require. 
Iu co: fo mity with these principles, from which no temptation 
of interest or popularity shail ever induce us to depart, we must 
advert once more to what is usually called the Baptismal Con- 
troversy. The publications, whose titles are pretixed to this 
urticle, were ushered into the world under the sanction of no 
ordinary uames. Mr. Faber has long been known as an expo- 
siter of Prophecy, and a Bampton Lecturer; and whatever 
opinion we may entertam of the intrinsic value of his per- 

















* Whitaker’s Origin of Arianism, p. $3 and 4. This beau- 
tiful passage is quoted by Dr. Van Mildert in the Appen- 
dix to his Bampton Lectures. As many of our. readers may 
have overlooked it among his numerous references and citations, 
and may be unacquainted with the masterly work of Mr. Whitaker, 
we could not resist this opportunity of laying it before them. 
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formances, we must at least give him credit for ingenuity, and 
extensive research. His antagonist comes forward with preten- 
sions of a different kind. As an author he is little known. But 
if an opinion may be formed from the Charge which he lately 
delivered to the Clergy of his peculiar jurisdiction, and from the 
pamphlets now before us, he is not only a good writer anda 
sound logician, but a zealous defender of the doctrine aud disci« 
pline of our Church. 

Between these combatants a paper war has recently taken 
place. In the course of last year Mr. Faber published a 
volume of Sermons, in which he discusses the doctrine of 
Regeneration at great length, and labours to prove that this 
grand spiritual change does not take place at Baptisin. In 
this hopeful undertaking, he is not satisfied with repeating what 
has been already urged by his co-adjutors Messrs. Simeon, 
Biddulph, Scott and Co. but proceeds to ascribe certain opi- 
nions, and certain conclusions arising from them, to all such 
ministers of the Church of England as presume to differ from 
himself on the subject of Regeneration. These opinions, and 
the consequences deduced from them, are such as no intelligent 
member of the Church of England ever maintained. r. 
Faber’s statement therefore is nothing short of a calumny upon 
such of the Clergy as hold the doctrine. of Baptismal Regene- 
ratien ; which, for the honour and consistency of the profession, 
we would fain hope is a very large majority. The Dean of 
Chichester has viewed the matter in this light, and has come 
forward to vindicate his brethren from an imputation, which is 
calculated to produce so dangerous an effect upon the public 
mind. The substance of his Apology may be reduced to two 
points. I. The Clergy of the Establishinent, who hold the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, do not affirm, as Mr. 
Fuber says they do, that Baptism and Regeneration are im every 

ossible case inseparable. II. The same persons do not admit 
Mr. Faber's definition of Regeneration, and consequently cau- 
not be charged with those absurd conclusions which may be 
deduced from a mixture of Kis opinions with their own. 

On the first of these points the Dean shall speak for himself. 


“ We hold,” says he, “ that, in all ordinary cases, spiritual 
regeneration accompanies outward Baptism. We hold that this 
is invariably the case in infant Baptism, because we believe that 
those qualifications which are required of persons to be baptized, 
‘(viz. faith and repentance) are mercifully imputed by God te 
those infants, who by reason of their tender years cannot perform 
them. But, when we have stated our creed on this particular 
point, we affirm that the Sacrament of Baptism, as well as the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, must be not only rightly admi- 
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nistered, but rightly received ; that here there is a strict 

between the two Sacraments, and that those adults who receive 
the Sacrament of Baptism unworthily, do nothing else but increase 
their own dumnation. It is probable that in a Church where adult 
Baptism is a matter of rare occurrence, the inseparability of the 
outward sign, and the inwartl grace of Baptism may have been 
aftirmed in general terms, without any direct and specific enume- 
ration of exceptions. But, in this case, charity and common can- 
dour will supply those exceptions and limitations, which are often 
explicitly avowed, and generally known and understood: those 
which common sense requires, and which are conformable to the 
doctrines and definitions of our own Church. If well known ex- 
ceptions and limitations are to be repeated in every page and sen- 
tence of our writings, our Sermons must swell into Treatises, our 
Treatises into Volumes ; every moral and religious work will, after 
all, be exposed to-infinite cavils and objections; and Scripture it- 


self will be excepted against as a book inaccurately written, or 
incumbered with paradox *.’’ 


Herc is a sufficient answer to all Mr. Faber’s observations on 
the doctrine of inseparability, as he is pleased to call it. It 
would surely have been wise and candid in the reverend gentle 
man, to have acquainted himself with the real sentiments of the 
Clergy on this subject, before he had ventured to propound 
them to the vorld. He might then have spared himself the 
trouble of writing, and his readers the punishment of pertsing, 
avery drowsy philippic againt the dreadful consequences of a 
theory, which never existed but in his own imagination. He 
might have discovered that Pagans, Mohammedans, Jews, 
Quakers, and the children of Cliristuan parents who die unbap- 
tized}, are not consigned, by wholesale, to eternal perdition, 
by any members of the Church of England. What satisfaction 
Mr. Vaber can derive from thus fabricating opinions for other 
people, and imputing to them every absurdity which can be 
deduced from his own inventions, it is beyond our power to com- 
prehend. 

The next point on which the Dean is anxious to vindicate his 
injured brethren, may be dispatched in few words. Mr. Faber 
has been pleased to call Regeneration “a radical change of 
heart,” “ a radical change in every faculty.” _He then assumes, 
that his own definition must be received by all the world, and 
immediately proceeds to iasten upon the advocates of Baptismal 
Regeneration this notable conclusion; that “ an entire change 
of heart always accompanies a particular outward application of 





* Apology, pp. 4, 5, 6. 
+ Faber’s Sermons, vol. i. pp. 160—6. 
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water *.” Had Mr. Faber’s inquiries been more impartial and 
extensive, he wonld have discovered that the Church of England 
does not consider Regeneration to be a “ radical change of every 
faculty.” She docs not presume to dive so deeply into sacred 
mysteries as some enlightened spirits of the present age ; but is 
contented with such knowledge, us may be derived from a fair 
and rational interpretation of Holy Writ. Resting her conclu- 
sions solely on this basis, she considers Regeneration to be the 
eommencement of spiritual life; “ a translation from the curse 
of Adam into the grace of Christ t.” This change she believes 
to take place, in all ordinary cases, in the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism. She believes that a person duly baptized, has “ ob.ained 
that thing which by nature be cannot have ;” but she does not 
say, as Mr. Faber does, that “ a radical change of every fa- 
culty” takes place, and cannot be held responsible for any con- 
elusions which may arise, from confounding his opinions with 
her own. 

Such is the outline of the Dean’s Apology. But his antago- 
nist is not so easily to be sileuced. He advances, with visible 
symptoms of indignation, to the charge ; but, at the same time, 
like our old friend Sir Fretful Plagiary, “ he does uot labour 
under the slightest apprehension, that his character can be i 
the least degree injured by any thing that the Dean of Chichester 
may please. to say or write concerning him.” He then selects 
about a dozen scraps of sentences from the Dean’s pamphlet, in 
proof of the grievous asperity with which be has been treated ; 
and very carefully omits many courteous and handsome expres- 
sions, by which the above seutcnces are completely qualified. 
After this specimen of candor and moderation, he proceeds to 
discharge twenty-four pages at the Dean, and employs about 
fifty more in discussing the doctrine of lnfant Baptism. In the 
commencement of his Reply, he declares, that it was nol his 
intention to attack the Clergy, but the “ inseparabjlity of Bap- 
tisin and Regeneration by whomsoever it might be held f,” and 
he boldly affirms that Dr. Lawrence and Arclideacon Pott concur 
in his opinion. 


“ The office of adult Baptism,’’ says the learned Professor, 
“‘ was expressly compiled for the use of those only, who had been 
examined and found fit, who truly repented and believed, and not 
for infidels or hypocrites. It must not be forgotten that Lam only 
contending for the invariable efficacy of Baptism, in adults, when 
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* Sermon V. p. 136. et seq. 

+ Dr. Waterland's Discourse on Regeneration. 

} Faber’s Reply, pp. 1, 2. . 
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the mind of the recipient js duly prepared.” “It is disclaimed,’* 
says the Archdeacon, “ on all sides by those in our communion, 
that the Divine Grace is inseparably tied to the Sacraments. ‘Ihe 
disqualification in the case of secret unbelievers, or impenitent 
dissemblers in adult lite is evident enough,” 


These, as Mr. Faber justly observes, are words of truth and 
soberness. But is it possible that he can read them with candor 
and attention, and seriously believe his own notions of Baptism, 
and those of Dr. Lawrence and Archdeacon Pott, to’ be the 
same? Are not the passages here quoted in exact conformity 
with the sentiments of the Dean of Chichester? And is it to be 
inferred, that these admirable Divines give up the general doc- 
trine of Baptismal Regeneration, because they allow that the 
efficacy of Baptism may possibly be impeded by the infidelity, 
impemitence, or hypocrisy of the person baptized? Mr. Faber 
has repeatedly been told that the doctrine of absolute “ insepa- 
rability” is one of his own invention, and was never held by any 
sensible members of our communion. How idle then is it to 
recur perpetually to a false assumption, and to rest formal ar- 
guments upon it? But, in the use which Mr, Faber attempts ta 
make of the names of Dr. Lawrence and Archdeacon Pott, his 
conduct is something worse than idle. He wishes to insinuate 
that these scber-minded and venerable men concur in his general 
view of the doctrine of Baptism. Now it must be evident to 
every one who is acquainted with the writings of those indi- 
viduals, and of Mr. Faber, that they differ as widely from him, 
as the Church of England does. ‘They hold that in all ordinary 
cases, Regeneration accompanies Baptism ; and that they agree 
in the assertion of Dr. Mant, which Mr. Faber so loudly repro- 
bates, that “if Regeneration is not effected by Baptism, it is 
almost impossible for any sober man to say when and by what 
means it is.” 

‘The next division of Mr. Faber’s Reply is occupied in a 
general attack on Dr. Mant’s pamphlets. On the merit of 
Dr. M’s productions, and on the controversy arising from them, 
we have long since expressed our judgment * ; and shall, there- 
fore, decline on the present occasion to repeat our arguments 
aud opinions, Suffice it to say, that Mr. Faber advances no- 
thing new or satisfactory. The same fallacy pervades all his ob- 
servations ; the sume groundless and intemperate assertions are 
scattered over cvery page. 

He then proceeds to discuss the doctrine of Regeueration in 
the case of Infant Baptism ; which, considering he has lately 
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* See British Critic for March, 1816, 
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published five Sermons on the subject, comprising upwards of 
270 pages, we should have thought might have been dispetised 
with. After taking some exceptions to the pamphlet of Dr. 


Lawrence, (whom he lately claimed as an ally) he proceeds to. 


combat the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, because it Is 
contradicted by experience, by Scripture, and by the Church of 
England ! Say 

i He objects to this doctrine, because many persons violate 
their baptismal vow. ‘This has nothing to do with the question, 
The future conduct of a baptized person, cannot possibly alter 
the nature of the Sacrament itself. Because a man forfeits a 
privilege, are we at liberty to conclude that he never received 
it! 

Il. He next appeals to the authority of Scripture. “ Infant 
Baptism,” he says, “ is not specifically mentioned in Scripture ; 
and we ean only ascertain the extensiveness of its efficacy by 
way of analogy and induction*.” He then institutes a compa- 
rison between Circumcision and Baptism, and carries his no- 
tions of their analogy a great deal too far. Circumcision was 
not, in the proper sense of the word, a Sacrament. There is 
no scriptural authority for ascribing to that rite, the same spi- 
ritual efficacy as to Christian Baptism; and consequently many 
arguments may apply to one, which are wholly irrelevant to the 
other. We can hardly consider that ordinance as a mean or in- 
strument of grace, from which the female sex were absolutely 
excluded. We deny, therefore, Mr. Faber’s “ necessary infe- 
rence from the nature of the Levitical Sacrament (as he is pleased 
to call it,) that Baptism may be administered to infants without 
any concomitant spiritual Regeneration+.” We deny the doctrine 
itself, as a general principle of theology; and, if it were true, 
we deny that it could Le proved by the arguments here adduced 
in ils support. 

ILI. Mr. Faber then summons the Church of England to bear 
testimony in his behalf. ‘Io this end he empannels all imaginary 
Jury, after the example of Bishop Sherlock’s “ ‘Trial of the Wit- 
nesses.” He allows, that 


* If the Baptismal Service alone were submitted to jurors, who 
had never perused any other documents of the English Church, 
they would probably come to a determination that that Church 
holds every baptized infant to be invariably regenerated in the act 
of Baptism.” 


We hardly expected so candid a concession as this ; for it must 


-_ 





* Faber’s Reply, pp. 42-45. 
+ Reply, p- 50, 
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he supposed that the compilers of the Liturgy, when composing 
an office for Baptism, would be particularly careful to give aa 
ample aud distinct explanation of their sentiments on the sub- 
ject. We do not wish, however, to take advantage of this con- 
cession, unportant as it is. Let the jury attach full credit to 
all the evidence, which may appear to contradict the Baptismal 
Service. The first document adduced by Mr. Faber is the 
25th Article, which says, “ that in such only as worthily re- 
ceive the Sacraments, they have a wholesome effect or operation ; 
but they that receive them unworthily purchase to themselves 
damnation, as St Paul saith.” Such also is the language of Dr. 
Lawrence, Archdeacon Pott, and the Dean of Chichester ; and 
so far as it applies to the case of Baptism, it can only be under- 
stood of impenitent or infidel adults. But, we are told, the 
Collects for the Festival of the Circumcision, and for Ash- 
Wednesday, teach us to pray for Regeneration, and conse- 
quently prove that baptized persons may, in the judgment of 
England, be unregenerate. In the former, 


“ We pray for the * true Circumcision of the Spirit,’ which 
every one knows to be the same thing as Spiritual Regencration! 
In the latter, for ‘the inward creation of a new heart,’ another 
paralle] term, by which Spiritual Regeneration is ordinarily set 
forth to us in the Holy Scripture *,” 


By this dexterous substitution of one term for another, the 
whole matter becomes obvious to My. Faber. and his disciples. 
But we beg leave to suggest that “ the true Circumcision of the 
Spirit” is not equivalent to Regeneration. If that phrase is 
properly explained, the argument wall stand thus. The Church 
of England teachcs us to pray for the true Circumcision of the 
Spirit: the Circumcision of the Spirit implies humility of mind, 
and the mortification of carnal appetites ; therefore, the Church 
of England teaches us to pray for Regeneration! Here is a syllo- 
gism with four terms, which Mr. Faber muy, perhaps, recollect 
is not usualy deemed a very conclusive form of reasoning. He 
will doubtless deny that our explanation of the Collect is correct, 
with as much confidence as we object to hiss Here then we 
are completely at issue. ‘The cause cannot be decided by 
assertion, but by argument. We have expressed, to the best 
of our knowledge and belief, the true sense of our Chureh ; 
and we are quite willing to abide the decision of all competeut 
and ippartial judges. 


Mr. Faber’s explanation of the Collect for Ash-Wednesday, 





* Reply, p. 60. 
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appears to us no less erroneous. ‘The creation of a new,heart 
is nut equivalent to Regeneration by water aud the Spirit, but to 
that renovation of mind which is constantly necessary for the 
support of our spiritual hfe. This is a distinction which as 
familiar to our Church, and to her best writers. As Mr. Faber 
is fund of arguing from the language of Collects, we recommend 
to his particular attention the Collect for Christmas Day : “ Grant 
that we being regenerate, and made thy children by adoption and 
grace, may daily be renewed by thy Eloly Spirit.’ 

This “ renewal of the Holy Spirit” is the same with the 
“ creation of a new and coptrite heart;” it is that which St. 
Paul means when he exhorts the Romans “ to be transformed 
by the renewing of their mind,” [cap. xii. 2.} and the Ephesians, 
[cap. iv. 23.] to be ‘ renewed in the spirit of their mind,” 

‘hese are the chief points of evidence which Mr. Faber lays 
before his jury, 12 order to counteract the impression which he 
confesses must be made by the Baptismal Service. He con- 
ceives, of course, that the verdict must be favourable to lim; 
we think it would be in direct opposition to bis opinion. fn 
conclusion, he says, 


“ I have now fully stated the grounds, on which I hold that all 
infants are not regencrated in Baptism; with respect to the Dean 
of Chichester’s Apology, when in his calmer moments he has re- 
considered it, I am willing to hope that he will himself regret both 
its language, its spirit, and its doctrine.” 


Such an hope might have come with an excelleat grace from 
the Dean of Chichester to Mr. Faber; but we cannot allow that 
Mr. F’. has any pretensions to hold such language to the Dean. 

Soon after the appearance of Mr. Faber’s Reply, the Dean 
of Chichester published bis “ Expostulatery Remarks.” Here 
he eniers once more upon the doctrine of ‘ Inseparability,” 


which seems to be the main poitit in debate through the whole 
controversy. 


“ The reccived notion of the inseparability of Baptism and Re- 
generation, or in other words, the doctrine of Baptismal R 
tion, is briefly this. Though natural equity and Christian charity 
firmly persuade us that many unbaptized persons receive 
and pardon at God’s hands, and enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
stil these are cases on which we cannot peremptorily pronounce, 
but must leave them to the uncovenanted mercy of God. On the 
other hand, in the case of infants and adults receiving Baptism 
worthily, Regeneration and Baptism are inseparable, and pardon 
and grace are conferred immediately ; but those adults who receive 
this Sacrament unworthily, are so far from receiving any spiritual 
blessing, that they increase their own damnation.”’ 
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After this explanation, the Dean defends the principal parts 
of Dr. Mant’s Tracts, which had been attacked by Mr. Faber in 
his Reply; and then proceeds to repel the imputations cast 
upon himself. ‘This is done, in many cases with great effect, 
by comparing the language which he actwally used m his Apo- 
logy, with that which his antagonist has ascribed to him. He 
then explains a passage of ‘l'aylor and another of Tillotson, which 
Mr. Faber had construed and applied with his usual accuracy ; 
and finally corroborates his own doctrine by the testimony of 
Jerom, Augustin, Hooker, Taylor, Waterland, Van Mildert,, 
and Wall. Lastly, a few observations are introduced upon the 
conduct of his adversary, and his own designs in writing the 


Apology. 


“* I have no wish to degrade or disparage Mr. Faber. As far 
as I am acquainted with his former writings, whatever I may have 
thought of the results of many parts of his meritorious labours, I 
have given him every credit for talent, industry, and acquirements, 
and for sincere and pious intentions. It was, as I stated, his re- 

utation, which led me to point out a misrepresentation into which 

e had been betrayed, as F then thought, by much prejudice, and 
@ strong attachment to a particular hypothesis. My only reason 
for regretting the step which | have taken is, that it has irritated 
in a high degree an impatient and intemperate mind, and made 
my antagonist utterly regardless both of his own and of my repu- 
tation.” 


We cannot take leave of the subject in a better manner, than 
with this extract from the Dean’s “ Remarks.” The treatment 
he has received throughout the controversy, is unfair and illi- 
beral in the extreme. Not only has Mr. Faber forgotten that 
candour and delicacy, which are due from one clergyman to 
another, when writing on religious topics, and engaged only, as 
must be supposed, in the investigation of truth ; but he has ut- 
terly disregarded the most common courtesy of life. What the 
Dean has obgerved on one occasion, [ Remarks, page 20] is 
applicable, we are sorry to say, to many other parts of the 
“ Reply ;”"—** had Mr. Faber accused me of denying the exist- 
ence of a God, his accusation would have been equally well | 
founded.” Had this gentlemau’s cause been as sound and useful, 
as it is wnscriptural and dangerous, it would bave been injured 
by the hasty and dogmatical spirit of its advocate. As it is, au 
untenable cause has been badly defended. Not without some 
ingenuity, and show of argument ; but with a total disregard to 
all those laws and principles, on which alone any controversy 
can be brought to a successful issue. 

The more frequently we recur to the subject of this dispute, 

and 
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and to the arguments of those with whom it originated, the 
more clearly do we perceive that the doctrine of our Church is 
built on an immoveable foundation ; that the opinions which ‘a 
numerous party have so zealously laboured to defend, lay cpen 
a door to fanaticism of every kind, and degrade the Sacrament 
of Baptism into an empty form. ) 





Art. IV. Memoirs on the Ionian Islands, with the Life! and 


Character of Ali Pacha. By General de Vaudoncourt, late - 


. of the Italian Service. Translated by W. Walker, Esq. 
itha Map. 8vo. SO2pp. 15s. Baldwin. 1816. 


‘THERE are certain events which, in the confusion and change 
of the political world, appear almost to escape the notice of the 
common observer. An important acquisition, or still more. im- 
portant cession, may be often made, without attracting the. at- 
tention of the public, especially if the situation be distant, and 
the circumstances little known. A stronger example of this 
could not have been produced, than in the late surrender of the 
Junian Islands to the protection of Great Britain, a measure 
which seems to have excited a much less degree of interest thun 
from its importance might have been expected. 

These islands are seven in number; Corfu, Paxé, St. Maura, 
‘Jhiaki, Cephalonia, Zante, Cerigo. The first of the most 
northern of these was the ancient Corcyra, a name familiar to 
every classical reader, as the seat of that sedition which, by its 
immediate consequences, involved the whole of Greece in the 
Peloponnesian war. It was celebated of old for its maritime 
strensth, and even now from its natural position. I[t may be 
made a station of much consequence to a maritime nation. It 
is about thirty-five miles in length, stretching along the coast of 
Albania, from which it is separated by a channel which varies in 
its breadth frony two miles to six. ‘The city of Corfu, built on 
the scite of the ancient Corcyra, contains a population of 
15,000, and is extremely strong and well fortified. ‘The port is 
too small to’ admit any men of war, but the road is so secure as 
to auswer every purpose of an harbour. But, besides the port of 
Cortu, there is another harbour, called Port Guvine, the road of 
which in 1799 received the Russian and the Turkish squadrons. 
This port is well fortified and delended by forts and batteries, 
and is capable of being made an excellent establishment for 
building ships ; especially as all the necessary materials might be 
yery readily furnished; the timber from northern Albania, a 
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the hemp and cordage from Bologna and Ferrara. ‘This island 
is very unproductive either of grain or cattle ; vines however aud 
olive yards are to be found sufficient at least for its own consump- 
tion, and in the district of Lefkimo are some considerable salt 
works. 

The second island is Paxé, the ancient Paxus, which is not 
more than 18 or 20 miles in circumference. Its principal town 
bears the same name, but does not contain above 4000 inhabi- 
tants. ‘The wine and oil which it produces are considered to be 
the best m Ionia. 

The third island is St. Maura, formerly called Leucadia. Its 
circumference is about 50 miles, and it is separated from the 
continent by a channel so very narrow, as to favour the supposi- 
tion that it was once attached to the main land. But, however 
contiguous to the land, it cau only be attacked on that side at 
Playa, where the Russians had erected works, which were nearly 
destroyed in 1807, from the explosion of a magazine by the con- 
tents of a shell thrown from the opposite coast. ‘The fortress of St. 
Maura is the capital of the island, which is a strong position, and 
contains about 6000 persons. The whole island mdeed resem- 
bles a single rock projecting from the sea, very high, but not 
very fertile, olives and wine being its only produce. At the 
southern extremity is Cape Dukato; anciently called Leucas, be- 
ing the promontory on which the celebrated temple of Apollo 
stood, and from which unhappy lovers threw themselves into the 
sea. This was the leap which ended the life and the misfortunes 
of Sappho. Our readers cannot fail to remember tts description 
by Ovid in the Epistle of Sappho to Phaon, which we will give, 
m the translation of Pope. 








O you that love in vain 

Fly hence, and seek the fair Leucadian main. 
There stands a rock, from whose impending steep 
Spevers fune surveys the rolling deep. 

There injur’d lovers, leaping from above, 

Their flaines extinguish, and forget to love. 
Deucalion once with hopeless fury burn’d ; 

In vain he lov’d, relentless Pyrrha scorn’d. 

But when from hence he plung’d into the main, 
Deucalion scorn’d, and Pyrrha lov’d in vain. 
Haste, Sappho, haste, from high Leucadia throw 
Thy wretched weight, nor dread the deep below.” 


Poor Sappho, however, did not meet with the happy lot of 
Deucalion m saving his life and losing his love: She prayed in 


vain, 


“ Ye 
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Ye gentle gales, heneath my body blow, 

And softly lay me on the waves below. 

And thou, kind Love, my sinking limbs sustain, 
Spread thy soft wings, and waft me o’er the main, 
Nor let a lover's death the guiltless flood profane.”’ 


The winds and the loves proved as faithless as Phaon. 

From St. Maura we proceed to the fourth in order, Thiaki, no 
less a place than the ancient Ithaca, It is about twenty miles in 
circumference, and is ‘skuated about six miles S.E. of St. 
Maura. It isin fact a double island joined bya narrow isthmus. 
The fame of its ancient monarch is still preserved in the island, 
and ope of ifs natives, Senetor Zaro, now oue of the most dis- 
tinguished magistrates of Lonia, is reported to have descended 
from the stock of Ulysses, It appears still to deserve its Homeric 
designation of tpnxel, GAA dya9n xouporpopos, as far at least as 
its barrenness Is concerned. 

As we proceed southward we come to the fifth, Cephalonia, 
which, with the exception of one letter, retains its ancient name. 
It is the largest in point of size o. all the seven islands, bemg 
nearly 150 miles in circumference, taking into the account the 
angularities of the coast. ‘lhe principal town of the island is 
Argostoli, which does not contain however above 5000 persons. 
Neither in ancient nor in modern times, does its military or political 
consequence appear to have been in proportion to its size. In the 
age of Homer it was under the dominion of Ithaca, and the 
Cephalonians are represented to have followed the troops of 
Ulysses. In modern times no fortresses have been erected to 
make it a place of consequence, nor does it seem to have much 
claim to notice, except as it contains some fine ruins of ancient 
temples. It produces a fair portion of wheat, and is especially 
fertile in good wines and fruits. 

Zante, formerly Zacynthus, is the sixth and most southwardly 
of this cluster. [t is about thirty miles in circumference. Its 
principal town bears the same name, and has a pupulation of 
16,000 persons. Its port, which is in fact a road, is considered 
as tolerably secure. ‘The island does not appear to degerve the epi- 
thet, which Virgil has bestowed upon it, of xemorosa, except with 
respect to its olive gardens, or in comparison with its neighbours, 
the Strophades, which are literally nothing more than barren 
rocks. 

Cerigo, the ancient Cythera, is the sevegth of the Ionian 
Islands ; it lies at a distance from the rest, at the southera 
point of the Morea, Its circumference is about forty-five miles 
aud its principal towa, containing 4000 inhabitants, is mow called 
Kapsali. ‘The ruins of the ancient temple of Cythera are now 
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standing; and a fort which commands a harbour, occupies the 
ground of the ancient Menelais. ‘This island is barren and little 
cultivated. . 

The whole population of the republic of these seven’ islands, 
cannot be estimated, according to the returns presented to the 
French governor in 1807, at more than 200,000 persons. ‘Their 
first masters, iu more modern times, were the Venetians, who held 
them under the most despotic sway. The great policy of Venice 
appears to have been the extinction of every national feeling. 
The Greek language was excluded from every public act, and by 
the education of the higher classes at Venice or Padua, it was 
banished even from private conversation. 

The public assemblies ; the Casini ; the style of furniture in 
their houses was Venetian. The Greek dress, indeed, was in 
some measure preserved, but with additions and alterations, from 
so frequent an intercourse with the Italian continent. On the 
fall of the Venetian republic, the French troops found their way 
into the seven islands, carrying with them all their revolutionary, 
principles, which, after some little opposition, were gradually 
adopted by the Ionian islanders. Under their new masters they 
certainly tasted a liberty, to which, for so many years, they had 
been strangers, and the fire of their ancient spirit began to rey 
vive. The rupture between France and ‘Turkey in 1798 caused 
the expulsion of the French troops; and afterwards the indepen- 
dency of the lonian republic being acknowledged, they were 
placed under the joint protection of Russia and ‘Turkey. After 
various intrigues the ‘Turks were expelled, and the Russians re- 
mained their sole protectors. "They provided them, as the first 
fruits of their protection, with a new constitution, and with a 
plenipotentiary to put it in force, which he appears to have done 
in the usual method upon these occasions, by plundering instead 
of protecting. In 1807 they came again under the dominion, or 
protection, of the French, and so they continued till 1514. 

To secure the possession of these islands, the Venetians re- 
tained four principal towns on the Grecian continent, which were 
surrendered when Russia and ‘Turkey took joint possession of 
the Ionian republic. The surrencer of these towns gave that 
daring and ambitious personage, Ali Pacha, access to the sea 
shore, from which he bad previously been restrained. Of this 
extraordinary man we shall have occasion to speak more fully 
hereafter. ‘There is little doubt but that, to the possession of 
these islands he still looks with considerable anxiety, as to one of 
the great instruments in obtaining the great object of bis ambi- 
tion, the independent sovereignty of Greece. 

The present military force of these islands is exceedingly 
small; there is lithe doubt, however, but that, under the protec- 
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tion of Great Britain, whose policy would be to render it really 
effective, it might be increased to a’ very considerable: extent. 
Of their commerce Mr. Vaudoncourt speaks in terms of consi- 
derable hopes, and gives us the substance of a memorial drawn 
up by an experienced merchant, who was commissioned to ‘col+ 
lect all the information necessary to form the basis of an en. 
larged commercial speculation. ‘The principal trade of Corfu, 
as we have before remarked, is in oil; of this about 700,000 jars 
is the produce of an average year, but by a little care and atten- 
tion to the olive yards, this quantity might be considerably in- 
creased. ‘The oil of a good harvest is of a red and trans t 
colour, and is principally used in the manufacture of cloths and 
of soap. ‘The best kind, however, is often sold as oil for the 
table. 

What Cephalonia wants in military or political consequence, 
is amply made up in commercial value. The following detailed 
account of the productions of the island cannot but prove interest- 
ing to our readers. 


“ In productive years raisins have amounted to 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 pounds weight, and are of a quality superior to those of 
the other islands, and even of the Morea. The gathering generally 
takes place in the month of August, and the orders to buy ought 
to be given in June, so as to secure those advantages which are not 
met with at a later period. After the month of October is over, 
none remain in the market. . 

*« The oil does not enjoy the same reputation relatively with re- 
gard to its quality; it is in general thick and green. When the 
harvest is good, the island usually produces from 25,000 to 30,000 
casks, among which 3000 or 4000 may be found of tolerably good. 
edible oil. The price of the two qualities is the same; and com- 
missions are to be given in the mont of September or October. 

“ ‘The vintage ordinarily furnishes about 30,000 or 35,000 casks 
of wine, Venetian measure. It is divided into tito qualities, red 
and white, and in general they are good. The red wine, of which 
tue quantity usually amounts to about 15,000 casks, is dry and 
spirituous. Of the 20,000 remaining casks of white wine, 12,000. 
tre of a sweet quality and agreeable taste ; and the other 8000 are 
muscadel, of which one-third is extremely good, and the remainder, 
more inferior. ‘The two first qualities improve by crossing the sea, 
but the third receives injury. The first at a seasonable time gene- 
rally sells for six and a half piastres per cask, 

“ On an average, 3000 or 4000 casks of brandy are manufactured’ 
in Cephalonia, which are consumed in. the neighbouring islands 
and continent, and at Trieste. The ordinary price is from 16.te, 
16 piastres per cask ; purchases are made in September. ; 

“ Sixty or eighty thousand weight of honey are-generally pro-, 
cured, of an excellent quality, and preferable to that of the mies 
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and comparable to the honey of Spain. The proper season for 
going into market is about the month of July, but it is better to 
give the orders for purchases in June, by which means some ad- 
vantages are secured. The greatest part of this article is consumed 
in Venice. 

** About 4000 steres, Venetian measure, of oats are harvested 
in Cephalonia, and sold in the month of June. ‘The commissions 
to buy ought to be given in April, and the payments made in ready- 
money. The island also affords 4000 or 5000 steres of vetches, 
which are sold in April, and bespoke in March. From 2000 te 
2500 steres of linseed are likewise harvested in the month of June, 
and the price is from six to seven hard piastres per stere. 

“ Hare-skins are to be found in great abundance, but the Cepha- 
lonians have never converted this into a regular trade. It is the 
sailors who gencrally purchase them as adventures to sell at Corfu. 
As many, however, as $000 pieces might be annually collected, at 
the rate of from five to seven paras each, equal to about 25 or 35 
centimes. About 5 or 6000 lumb-skins can also be furnished at 
from 5 to 12 paras each, or 25 to 60 centimes, in complete assort- 
ments. The sales commence in the month of January, but the 
quality is better in March, The chief proportion of this article is 
conveyed to Trieste and Senigaglia. . 

** The island of Cephalonia moreover furnishes about 100,000 
pounds of cotton of a very superior quality. ‘This article is partly 
consumed in the local manufactures, though a considerable share 
of it is exported to Zante, where it is wove into suitable for 
turbans, which are then shipped to Constantinople. This cotton 
is of am extremely fine staple, and when well manufactured, is equal 
to the best India muslins. As much as 20,000 or 25,000 pounds 
might be exported, and indeed the growth might be greatly encou- 
raged. The favourable season is at the end of August, and the 
price from 20 to 23 paras, or one franc 15 centimes, per pound of 
13 full ounces, Venetian weight. 

“ A large ee of lemons are also collected, and pass over to 
Trieste, and the other islands. The most favourable season is in 
the month of October, and the price is from four to five hard dollars 
per thousand. ‘They are shipped in bulk, and without any atten- 
tion, for which reason a great number are spoiled. If more care 
was taken in putting them on board, the profits would certainly be 
more considerable. The lemons are gathered after the first rains 
mw autumn.” P. 436. 


Tbe imports into Cephalonia have been carried on hitherto 
through the bands of the Kensdeas and the merchants of Trieste. 
We should hope that our own countrymen would now have a no 
small share in supplying the islagd with colonial produce. A 
considerable call appears to exist both for sugar and spices. The 
umport duties are very low, being tite more than 3 per cent. 


In 
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Tn connection with the subject of the Ionian Islands and their 
relations, M. Vaudoncourt has given us a very long but a very 
entertaining account of Ali Pacha, ‘Though in appearance a 
vassal of the Ottoman empire, he is in fact a perfect sovereign, 
not less from the extent of his dominions, than from the arbitrary 
power which he exercises over them. Ali Pacha was born in 
1747. His father was Veli Bey, held a considerable government 
under the Porte, but died in disgrace when Ali was about thir- 
teen. Onur limits will not permit us to enter into his early his- 
tory, nor to recount the daring steps by which he raised himself 
to his present power. By every war in which the Porte was in- 
volved, he appears to have universally succeeded in establishing 
some new relation, or encroaching upon some new territory. 
The European powers have been by turus courted by him, so 
long, at least, as circumstances placed it in their power to be se- 
verally instrumental to the accomplishment of his ends, and 
again neglected after he had gained his point. His views upou 
the [onian Islands were at one time nearly carried into execution, 
soon after the fatal resignation of the continental towns into his 


hands, which, to the Venetian republic, were almost the keys of 
the Adriatic. 


“ Previous to his obtaining a powerful establishment in Albania, 
he had sought the protection of Russia, as we have already pointed 
out; but as soon as he had secured to himself the gcvernment of 
Joannina, and had extended his dominions, he neglected his rela- 
tions with the above power, whose protection would have become 
dangerous to him, if he had aided its establishment in his own vici- 
nity. As long as he saw the Russians in the Seven Islands, he was 
jealous, and hated them. His conduct towards them in this parti- 
cular has always been constant, and the motives of his actions are 
only to be found in his own interests, or originate in his ambition. 
The clauses of the treaty of 25th March had placed the Ionian 
republic under the joint protection of Russia and Turkey, and the 
Russian forces, in fact, soon afterwards retired. In these two cir- 
cumstances Ali conceived the possibility of seizing on Corfu and 
St. Maura, situated opposite to his own dominions, the pOdssession 
of which would have consolidated his power on the neighbouring 
continent. It-was he who, under pretext of sustaining the preten- 
sions of the nobility, excited the first commotions which broke out 
in the islands, with an intention of availing himself of them. He 
therefore took this opportunity to represent to the Porte, that the 
only means of restoring tranquillity would be to allow him to gar- 
tison Corfu, Parga, and St. Maura. 

. “ His representations and his gold nearly prevailed at Constan+ 
tinople over the opposition of the lonian senate, and he was on the 
we of obtaining the order he solicited. ‘The Russian agents, 

Owever, who on their side had favoured the popular party, pre- 
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vented him ; and at their instigation the senate threw themselves 
into the arms of Russia; and, fortunately for the Seven Isiands, 
the troops of the latter power arrived and established themselves 
there. ‘This tneasure, which overtutned all his projeets, did not 
fail to increase his jealousy against the Russians, and from that 
moment he directed his thoughts to the means of securing the pro- 
tection of another power. He long hesitated between France and 
England, but the first was then too far removed from him ; and the 
First Consul, with whom he had already been under relations, was, 
besides, too much occupied for him to rely on an efficacious pro- 
tection. The presence of a British squadron, which had approached 
Corfu, and held the lonian republic under maritime control, ena- 
bled Ali to fix his resolves. He succeeded in establishing a cor- 
respondence with the British admiral, and afterwards extended his 
relations, and even prevailed in having the Consul belonging to the 
Morea deputed to confer with him at Joannina, It was at that 
time pretended that he had concluded a secret convention with 
the British government, but no official document has transpired to 
prove the fact. All these measures were reduced to attempts and 
negotiations, which the exaggeration of his pretensions, and the 
political situation under which England stood with regard to Russia 
and Turkey, rendered inadmissible.’’ P. 244. 


Various are the subsequent exertions which he has made to 

a footing in these islands, but as yet they have failed of success. 

His character is given at considerable length by M. Vaudoncourt, 

in which falsehood, rapacity, and ambition, are represented as 

forming the leading features. Every policy, and every art, by 

which despots have acquired and maintamed their dominion, have 

been the constant object of his practice. His agents are busy in 

every veighbouring state, aud all the machinery of intrigue is 

guided entirely by himself. A police, unknown to the rest of 
‘Turkey, has been organized by him, which appears, in its ac- 

tivity, even to equal that of Paris under Buonaparie. His dissi- 

mulation is impenetrable, and his vengeance implacable He is 

Jealous of the influence even of his nearest relations, and con- 

stuutly retains hostages for their good behaviour, a practice which 

is pushed to a sull farther extent with respect to others. His- 
personal courage is undaunted, and such is the dread inspired 

by it, that few attempts have been made against his life. 


“ Ali Pacha has a divan composed of the principal officers of 
his house, and of persons whom he chooses among those he believes 
the most likely to be useful to him. This council is, however, only 
organized for the sake of form, and not one of its members dares 
to express an opinion contrary to his, He therein proposes sub- 
jects for deliberation, discusses them, receives the approbation of 
the persons assisting, and then decides. He is himselt his own mi- 


nister in all the branches of administration, and his secretaries write 
dows 
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down the orders dictated by him, which he addresses to his various 
subordinate officers. His prodigious memory enables him to enter 
into the most minute details ; and though, according to the custom 
of the Turks, he keeps records of gothing, nothing nevertheless 
escapes him; and no measure clashes with the orders previously 
given, unless through the effect of a change of system introduced 
by him in his administration, which very rarely happens, His inde- 
fatigable activity makes him find time for every thing, and no affair 
whatever experiences the smallest delay. He on ee this same 
activity from every one who surrounds and serves him, and in this 
particular he is even so extremely strict, that he carries through 
things which scarcely appear credible. His constant custom is to 
ordain what is impossible, in order to obtain all that human nature 
is capable of performing. As it is well known that he never par- 
dons a non-compliance with his orders, and that he never admits of 
an excuse, dread makes his servants perform miracles. His ordinary 
menace when he issues these supernatural orders is, ‘ let my order 
be executed, or may the black serpent devour thine eyes.’ An 
dath of the Sultan, by the beard of Mahomet, would not produce 
the dread inspired by this terrible saying. It has always been the 
precursor of a death-warrant,”’ P, 273. 


It may be considered as somewhat extraordinary, that all 
these commanding qualities have not been crossed or distracted 
by his other propensity of a very different nature—personal 
avarice. His rapacity in amassing wealth is only equalled by the 
tenacious obstinacy with which he preserves it when amassed. 
Largesses and gifts are ideas unknown in the mind of Ali Pacha ; 
he affects indeed a sort of magnificence, but it is alloyed by 
much apparent meanness, as the following description of his 
palaces will shew. : 


* Ali Pacha has a great number of palaces and country seats. 
Some of them are the inheritancé of his second wife, the rich widow 
ofa Pacha, whom he espoused in order to enjoy her fortune, and 
afterwards confined to his harem, where she died in obscurity. ‘The 
others are the spoils of persons whom he has caused to perish, or 
compelled to fly, and some have been built by himself. He is his 
own arehitect, upholsterer, and decorator ; hence are his palaces 
the most brilliant assemblage of magnificence and bad taste. One 
traverses obscure hovels in order to arrive at magnificent saloons, 
in which velvet, gold, and embroidery, are displayed in profusion, 
even on the floor. Gobelins tapestry, hung on a rod, sometimes 
serves in the place of doors; and pieces of embroidery in gold, half 
a yard wide, to which rich fringes are attached, are applied to cloths 
not worth six francs per yard. In each of these palaces, at the 
side of the richly ornamented saloon in which begives audienee, 
is a confused range of chambers and rooms, which serve for various 
Purposes. Some of them are —— in which he shuts = 
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the furniture, effects, and utensils, proceeding out of confiscations, , 
pillage, and the exactions he had ordained. In 1807, when it was 
necessury to have cannons founded, 6000 weight of brass which 
was wanting was furnished in kitchen utensils out of these store- 
houses. It is he himself also, alone, who undertakes to keep an 
account of these articles, and holds the keys. When he wishes to 
furnish a louse for any toreigner whom he treats favourably, or has 
taken into his service, he himself goes there to look out the linen, 
pans, and kettles, which he desires should be given to him: so much 
minuteness is certainly the effect of Ins extreme avarice.’’ P. 276. 


His revenues are very considerable ; all the provincial go- 
vernors, Who are absolu‘ely dependent upon him, levy any impost 
which he may please to order. In his accounts with the Turkish 
government he is very exact, paying whatever he owes them, but 
depositing the remainder, which is generally one half of the sum 
collected m his own coffers. Besides his public revenues, he 
possesses very extensive private domains, aud flocks amounting 
to 50,000 sheep. His income may be estimated at about fifteen 
million of francs, besides immense treasures hidden in his castles, 
consisting principally of Venetian gold. 


** He has likewise appropriated to himself all the precious stones 
and pearls of which he Kies obtained knowledge in the countries over 
which he has lorded, and has besides purchased a large quantity. 
He has also a numerous collection of watches and clocks of great 
value and of every form, as well as of gold and silver vases, and 
immense store-houses of goods. All that is valuable is under his 
own personal care, as well as his treasures shut up in subterraneous 
vaults, where no one enters but himself. For the current expences 
of the state he has a treasurer, who in i807 was one of his ewn 
nephews, and son to his sister, to whom he had given the district 
of Liebovo., But this treasurer is, in fact, no other than a pay- 
master, who each time that a coffer is empty makes up his accounts 
to Ali before he receives the keys of another. For his own house 
he had a Jewish intendant, who was charged to collect the revenue 
of his private domains, and render to him the accounts. 

** Ali Pacha himself keeps his own general accounts from me- 
mory, and without any book, nor is he scarcely remembered to 
have committed any mistakes in the order for expenditure which 
he had given; but if such a thing did so happen, it was never to. 
his own disadvantage. This manner of keeping accounts still 
opened to him another branch of revenue, which he does not 
neglect, and this is that of the taxes he calls by the name of resti- 
tutions, which he imposes on those who have, or have had, the ma- 
nagement of money for his account; and of this his Jewish in- 
tendant, among others, felt the effects. One day when his son 
Mouktar Pacha stood in need df 100 bags, (100,000 franes,) as 
an advance on the entry of his own revenue, he demanded the sunt 
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from his father’s intendant. Mouktar, a perfectly honest man, had 
always paid his debts with exactitude, and no one at Joannina would 
have refused to lend money to him, Nevertheless the Jew, either 
too avaricious, or wrongfully distrustful, alleged as a pretext that 
he had no money, and refused to make the advance required. 
Mouktar complained of this to his father, who called the intendant 
to his presence, and after reproaching him for such a want of confi- 
dence towards his son, said to him,—* Listen, it is now twenty 
years that thou hast served me, and according to the calculation of 
my revenue, thou must have stolen from me at the rate of five bags 
per year; thou shalt therefore instantly pay me 100 bags;’ and 
to this he added his ordinary saying, which never failed to impose 
ready obedience.” P. 279. 


The military forces of Ali Pacha are of different descriptions, 
and are made up of elements too contrary to admit of organiza. 
tion and discipline as an uniform whole. _ 


*¢ The first, and those on which he places the greatest reliance, 
are levied by a species of conscription in his own particular domains, 
and amount to about 6000 men. His vassals and the governors of 
the provinces dependant on him, are next obliged to furnish: him 
on his first requisition with the number of soldiers he himself fixes, 
according to his wants; and the pay of the soldiers sent to him by 
his direct vassals is at his own charge, but he takes care that the 
others are paid by the provinces whence they come. The corpo 
rations and districts of the Sandjiaks, whose government he pers 
sonally administers, are also obliged in time of war, or when he 
requires it, to supply him with troops. ‘These are the species of 
men he regards the least, because many of these districts are not 
well inclined towards him, and their, soldiers serve him with ill- 
will. 

« Finally, to complete his army, he makes use of the plan of 
recruiting, and also takes into his own pay the troops of some of 
his mountaineer beys, who carry on the trade of chiefs of banditti, 
and hire themselves first to one Pacha, and then to another; and 
it is among this class that are found those Arnauts scattered in all 
parts of the Ottomanempire. Generally in time of peace he only 
keeps up an army of 12 or 15,000 meu, for the garrisons of his 
forts, and the interior safety of the provinces; but he is able to 
have on foot an army of at least triple that number, and to maintain 
it a considerable time without the aid of the Porte. In 1807 he 
had 40,000 men under arms, distributed in the following manner :— 
In the Morea 10,000, with his son Veli, who stood in need of this 
force to sustain himself against the mhabitants of the country, who 
are sworn enemies of the Albanians, and particularly of their new 
Sandjiak. In Lepanto, under his son Mouktar, he had 3000, of 
whom 5000 were destined to join the army of the Grand Vizier, 
at the camp of Playa, opposite to St. Maura. He had also 10,000 
under the command of his brother Joussouf Bey ; and at Prevesa, 
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4000 more under the orders of his selictar. In the various strong 

laces of the interior, as well as operating against the Acarnanians, 
fe had also a body of about 6000 men ; and finally, he had raised 
another of 2000 Guegues or Dibrani, who were encamped for some 
time under the walls of Joannina, and whom he afterwards sent 
against Margariti, ‘The author, being at that time on the spot, 
can answer for the correctness of the above statement.’? P. 281, 


Such are the prominent traits in the character of this extra- 
ordinary man, who but for his age, might be expected to make 
no small stir in the affairs of European Turkey. His policy 1s 
of a nature fully equal to his ambition, and is especially shewn 
in his apparent subjection to the commands of the Porte. 
Many a monarch with but half the powers of Ali Pacha, would 
long since have thrown off the yoke, and declared his independ- 
ence; but Ali Pacha is wise enough to perceive that his real 

wer has as yet depended upon his nominal subordination. 

e has flattered the Greeks, but it is very doubtful whether, 
without the power of the Turks, he could maintain the influence 
over them which he now possesses; or, if he could, at is still 
more doubtful whether as yet he has sufficient sirength to set > 
the Turks at defiance. Should the crazy and tottering empire 
of his masters be overwhelmed by the sanctified aggression of an 
holy alliance, we doubt not but that if Ali Pacha were alive at 
the time, the kingdom of Greece would spring up from its ruins, 
In the event of any convulsion in that part of Europe, the pos- 
session of the [onian islands would be a circumstance of no small 
political consequence, and, we should almost fear, the source of 
much bloody coptentian. : 7 | 
__In the present state of affairs, we consider the possession of these 
islands as a yery important addition to our empire, both as it affords 
many facilities in the way of our Mediterranean commerce, and as 
it prevents the enlargement of the maritime influence of our con- 
tnental rivals. ‘To the scholar it must be a source of no coms 
mon triumph, that Corevra, Ithaca, and Cythera, (names conse- 
crated by every classical association, every ancient feeling) should 
be delivered from the barbarous domination of the Porte, the 
repens of Russia, and the despotism of Venice, and repose in 
full possession of their ancient freedom, under the honourable 
protection of this land of liberty. ; | : 

W ith the volume before us we have been much gratified : it 
contains much new and interesting matter. M. Vaudoncourt 
writes like a man who understands his subject. ‘The geogra- 
ass and political knowledge whieh it displays, both of the 
fonian islands, and of the whole of the dominions of Ali Pacha, 
is highly satisfactory, and is rendered still more valuable by an 
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excellent map. Some errors have occasionally crept into the 
translation, especially in the account of the goods imported into 
the islands. When, for instance, it is stated that 50,000 weight 
(as it is termed) of cinnamon is annually consumed in the islands, 
we know the thing to be impossible. Weight,” cannot mean 
“ hundred weight,” it must be some very small measure, which 
the translator probably has either mistaken or misrepresented. 





Art, V. The private Correspondence of Benjamin Franklin, 
LL D. F.R.S. &c. Minister Plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America at the Court of Race and for the Treaty 
of Peace and Independence with Great Britain, &c. &e. com- 
prising a Series of Letters on Miscellaneous, Literary, and 
Political Subjects: written between the Years 1753 and 1790; 
illustrating the Memoirs of his Public and Private Life, and 
developing the Secret History of his Political Transactions and 
Negociations. Now first published from the Originals, by his 
Grandson William Temple Franklin, 4to. 474pp, Col- 
burn. 1817. 


WE know few men who have run a more prosperous career in 
life than he whose name is prefixed to this article, It is im- 
possible to read his miscellaneous writings without perceiving 
that he was a man by no means of extraordinary talents ; without 
any sort of literary taste, and with an understanding much more re- 
markable for its shrewdness and robustness, than for any of those 
higher qualities by which some men seem to be distinguished 
from the common herd of their species, not merely in dezree but 
almost in kind; he seems to have earned the fame which he 
has acquired merely by the industrious and persevering applica- 
tion of those ordinary powers of mind which few persons are per- 
haps altogether without. Born in a country, where even the most 
common attainments in literature were sufficiently rare to make 
the possession of them a distinction, endowed by nature with a 
firm and determined character, he seems at a very early period 
of life to have set up for a man of a superior cast ; and never did 
any one furnish a more complete exemplification of the French 
maxim, on vaut dans ce monde ce guwon veut valoir, In the pre 
sence of men of arcally superior cast, among our Burkes and 
our Johusons, Franklin would have dwindled into his proper di- 
mensions ; but with the world in general, it is sufficient for a per- 
son to have pretensions, and to insist upon thejr being admitted ;. 
and if they happen to be literary pretensions, so few are eg’ 
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of instituting an enquiry into the justice of them ; and even, of 
those who are, so few will take the trouble of making it, that a 
man with a fair share of sense, jomed with a large share of assur- 
auce, is pretty certain of passing himself off upon the world 1 any 
character he may please to assume, provided he will only associate 
with men not too much his superiors, and assume the gait and 
manners of the class to which he affects to belong. 

How well Franklin understood this latter part of the game 
which he played with so much success in life, is discernible in 
almost every thing that he did or wrote: but a remarkable ex- 
emplification of it occurs in the history of his debit at Paris. 
Whilst he resided in London, as agent tor some of the Americau 
provinces, he wore a wig, and hada gold-headed cane, and drove 
about in his chariot; because in the meridian of London, no cha- 
racter carries with it somuch weight upon the whole, as that of a 
man of sense and a gentleman. but no sooner was he trans- 
planted into the paradise which Paris affords for every thing that 
is silly, and vain, and nonsensical, than he changed not only his 
gait and manners, but his very garb ; he was now to play the part, 
not merely of a /ite/ateur, but of a philosopher and a republican, 
of an American citizen and ambassador from a people in_rebel- 
lion against their sovereign; and having considered accordingly 
what sort of costume would best meet the ideas which the Pari- 
sians had formed of these kindred characters, he immediately set 
himself about personifying them in his own manners and appear- 
ance. We shall give an account of his singular debut from the de- 
scription which one of his admirers, who was an eye-witness, 
gives us of the rare piece of char/atanism which the great patriot 
of America played off upon the people of France. 


** On his arrival at Paris,’? says Hillier d’Auberteuil, “ Frank- 
Jin announced himself as a philosopher, who afflicted with the trou- 
bles of his country, and averting his eyes from so many objects of 
desolation, had come to Europe on purpose to find an asylum. 

** He at first lodged in a village at the gates of Paris, and on the 
road to Versailles. He soon after hired a house at Passy ; in this 
retreat he saw but little company, and remained constantly upon his 
guard, He used to whisper that the hatred of the English con- 
stantly exposed him to the greatest dangers, and this idea alone 
rendered him more interesting. 

“ Frankliv never entered the metropolis unless accompanied by 
a numerous train, among whom were many men of genius, who, al- 
though neglected or persecuted by their countrymen, nevertheless 
reflected an honour upon this foreigner, whom they honoured with 
their esteem. 

** Every thing about him announced that simplicity of manners 
which the authors and philosophers of antiquity have so well de- 


scribed, 
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scribed, and which unfortunately perhaps have never been so per- 
fect as in their descriptions. 

* He had thrown away the wig which in England had concealed 
the baldness of his forehead ; and banished all that useless parade 
of dress which could only have placed him upon a level with his 
countrymen. 

“ He exhibited to the astonished multitude a head worthy of the 
pencil of Guido, who excelled in the portraits of old men ; his body 
was straight and vigorous, and covered with the most simple dra- 

ery. His eyes were shaded by a large pair of spectacles, and in 
iis hand he wielded a white wand. 

“ He spoke but little; he knew how to be unpolished without be- 
ing rude, and his pride seemed to be that of nature. 

“* Such a personage was admirably calculated to excite the cu- 
riosity of Paris. The people assembled wherever he intended to 
pass ; they demanded of each other, * Who is that aged peasant with 
so noble an aspect ?’?—and replied, with emulation, ‘ It is the all- 
hated Franklin.’ 

_ “ He repaired to all the places where men usually resort for 
useful or humane purposes ; and his arrival was always announced 
with plaudits. He was to be seen at the public meetings of the aca- 
demy of sciences and the French academy ; at the audiences of par- 
liament ; at the exhibition of pictures in the academy of painting 
and sculpture; at the free society of emulation for the encourages 
ment of: arts; and in those haunts guarded with secrecy, where 
peace and liberty assembled, which had been frequented by Helve- 


tius and Voltaire, and where he was worthy of presiding along with 
then.’’ 


Now Dr. Franklin may have thought all this to have been ex- 
ceeding clever—a fair trick for exciting admiration; but it ap- 
pears to us, and we think it will appear to most of our readers, to 
have beeu as unworthy the character of a man of letters, or of a 
man with any feeling of personal dignity about him, as any thing 
that can well be conceived. Quackery and unposture is of course 
at all times reprehensible; but the mountebank has the plea of 
necessity to urge in his behalf, Dr. Franklin had no plea, except 
Vanily. 

This last quality seems, indeed, to have been the key of Frank- 
lin’s character ; he has left us some memoirs written by hunself ; 
and to say nothing of the very ordinary style of the composition, 
of the commen places and sillyisms, with which they are distin- 
guished, we think we hardly remember a more preposterous pro- 
duction. It breaks off at the time when he reached four or five 
and twenty, but contains 190 pages, giving us an account of -the 
various characters of the different journeymen printers with whom 
he, at one time or another, had the honour of working with, 
and other such like particulars, which nothing but a most extra- 
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vagant opinion of the interest which he supposed mankind to 
take in his conceras, could possibly have induced him to record. 
In truth, did we not know that vanity is omnivorous, and can feed 
upou any sort of distinction, however disagrecable, we should 
have found it difficult to understand how so shrewd a man, and 
one who knew so well what the world thinks of particular actions, 
would have been induced to leave such a record behind him. He 
certainly did not mean bis memoirs to be regarded in the light of 
«‘ confessions ;” on the contrary, he tells his son, that he has 
been Jed to write them merely with a view to let him know by 
what means, from such small beginnings, he rose to so much 
wealth and consideration as he afterwards attained. And yet, if 
we except the abstemiousness of his life, and the exemplary in- 
dustry which he displayed in every period of it, we rane Aap 
bring to mind any single quality, or action mentioned by him, 
that is entitled to praise, while we see a great many of both 
which even the most charitable judges must unequivocally con- 
demn. In early life he run away from a most excellent father, 
in violation of an honourable engagement which be admits him- 
self to have entered into with his elder brother. Being commis- 
sioned by a friend to collect a debt of thirty-seven pounds for 
him, he appropriates the money to his own use, and does not re- 
pay it till several years after, His compantans, according to his 
own account of them, were almost without exception a set of 
worthless vagabonds, many of whom, as he tells us, were assisted 
to become so, by the pains which he took to convert them to his 
own infidel opinions. His bosom friend, he whom he selected 
to accompany him in his first journey to England, was quitting 
America for the sole purpose of freeing himself from the incum- 
brance of a wife and family. During their stay in England, this 
friend, whose genius and good disposition Franklin Joudly praises, 
seduces a young woman, and next abandons her, by going into 
the country under a feigned name; and when from thence he 
writes to Franklin to assist her if possible, the latter avails him- 
himself of the commission to make an attempt to enguge her 
affections ; he being in the mean time engaged to a young woman 
in America, and whom, in consequence of not hearing from him, 
he finds upon his return marrried to another man by whom she 
is afterwards deserted. Upon which, and without considering 
the stipulations which the law requires, before such engagements 
can become binding or legitimate, they mutually cansent to use 
their choice and marry. 

But it is no part of our intention to review the life of Franklin, 
and we have been induced to say so much, simply with a view ta 
justify ourselves for not participating in all the admiration with 
which many persons regard his character, His “ Memoirs,” as 
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we have before observed, only reach down to a few of the first 
years of hjs life ; in the after perjods of it, he made great preteny 
sions to benevolence and honesty and philanthropy ; and accord- 
ing to his netions of these virtues, he may perhaps haye thought 
that he pretended to nothing more than he really possessed. But 
according to our notions of the qualities in question, we should 
have said, that a person who in mature age could speak of so 
many immoral actions and characters, as are described in the 
“ Memoirs,” with praise and approbation, and even without 
strong censure, must in truth have been ignorant of all except the 
form of virtue ; did we not know that vanity will blind a man to 
overlook or even praise in himself, qualities which he would see 
i a more just point of view if reflected from the actions of others. 
We do not mean to affirm, that in after-life Franklin may not 
have been what is commonly ealled an honest man; but we do 
wish to express our doubts as to his right to the praise of any 
thing more ; his morals we apprehend to have been, as they usu- 
ally are, upon a level with his mind in general; which notwith- 
standing his political and philosophical Jabours, we apprehend to 
have been made of strong but perfectly common inaterials, In 
proof of this, let our readers take up one of his Essays upon any 
miscellaneous subject ; as he may not be supposed to put out his 
strength in wel ts compasitions, the Letters which are now 
more immediately under our consideration will perhaps hardly 
furnish ug with so safe a measure of his general powers. In 
order that we may not be accused of selecting unfavourable speci+ 
mens of his manner and talents, we shall take two of the first; the 
former of which is called the “ Whistle,” and the latter, the 
“ Handsome Leg ;” and yve think our readers will admit, that 
although they are not such as a common-place man, such as: 
Franklin really was, need be ashamed of having produced, yet 
that they are such as a man of superior talents, such as Franklin 
pretended to be, and we have no doubt thought himself, would 
have no reason to be proud of. 
¢ The Whistle: a true Story. Written to his Nephew. 

*¢ When I was achild, at seven years old, my friends, on a 
holiday, filled my pocket with coppers. I went directly to a shop 
where they sold toys for children; and being charmed with the 
sound of a whistle, that I met by the way ip the hands of another 
boy, I voluntarily offered him all my money for one. I then came 
home, and went whistling all over the house, much pleased with 
my whistle, but disturbing all the family. My brothers, and sisters, 
and cousins, understanding the bargain I had made, told me I had 
given four times as much for it as it was worth. This put me in. 
mind what good things I might have bought with the rest of the 
money and they ed at me AY SE he yy: Oe 
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with vexation ; and the reflection gave me more chagrin than the 
whistle gave me pleasure. 

“* This however was afterwards of use to me, the impression 
continuing on my mind ; so that often, when I was tempted to buy 
some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, Don’t give too much for 
the whistle ; and so I saved my money. 

“ As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the actions 
of men, I thought I met with many, very many, who gave too much 
or the whistle. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court favours, sacri- 
ficing his time in attendance on levees, his repose, his liberty, his 
virtue, and perhaps bis friends, to attain it, I have said to myself, 
This man gives too much for his whistle. 

“ When I saw anether fond of popularity, constantly employing 
himself in political bustles, neglecting his own affairs, and ruining 
them by that neglect: He pays, indeed, says 1, too much for his 
whistle. 

* If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of comfortable 
living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, all the esteem of 
his fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent friendship, for the 
sake of accumulating wealth; Poor man, says I, you do indeed pay 
too much for our whistle. 

* When I meet a man of pleasure, sacrificing every laudable 
improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to mere corporeal 
sensations: Mistaken man, says I, you are providing pain for yours 
self, instead of pleasure: you give too much for your sshistle 

* If I see one fond of tine clothes, fine furniture, fine equipages, 
all above his fortune, for which he contracts debts, and ends his 
—e in prison ; Alas, says I, he has paid dear, very dear, for his 

aslle. 

** When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, married to an 
ill-natured brute of a husband: What a pity it is, says I, that she 
has paid so much for a whistle ! 

** In short, 1 conceived that great part of the miseries of man- 
kind were brought upon them by the false estimates they had made 


of the value of things, and by their giving too much for their 
whistles.” P. 14, 


“ The handsome and deformed Leg. 


“ There are two sorts of people in the world, who, with equal 
degrees of health and wealth, and the other comforts of life, be- 
come, the one happy, and the other miserable. This arises very 
much from the different views in which they consider things, per- 
sons, and events ; and the effect of those different views upon their 
own minds, 

* In whatever situation men can be placed, they may find con- 
veniences and inconveniences: in whatever company, they may 
find persons and conversation more or less pleasing: at whatever 
table, they may meet with meats and drinks of better and worse 
taste, dishes better and worse dressed : in whatever climate, the 
wi 
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will find good and bad weather: under whatever government, they 
may find good and bad laws, and good and bad administration ef 
those laws: in whatever poem, or work of genius, they may see 
faults and beauties : in almost every face, and every person, they 
may discover fine features and defects, good and bad qualities. 

* Under these circumstances, the two sorts of people above 
mentioned fix their attention, those who are disposed to be happy, 
on the conveniences of things, the pleasant parts of conversation, 
the well dressed dishes, the goodness of the wines, the fine wea- 
ther, &c. and enjoy all with cheerfulness. Those who are to be 
unhappy, think and speak only of the contraries. Hence they are 
continually discontented themselves, and, by their remarks, sour 
the pleasures of society; offend personally many people, and make 
themselves every where disagreeable. If this turn of mind was 
founded in nature, such unhappy persons would be the more to be 
pitied. But as the disposition to criticise, and to be disgusted, is, 
perhaps, taken up originally by imitation, and is, unawares, grown 
into a habit, which, though at present strong, may nevertheless be 
cured, when those who have it are convinced of its bad effects om 
their felicity : I hope this little admonition may be of service to: 
them, and put them on changing a habit, which, though in the 
exercise it is chiefly an act of imagination, yet has serious conse- 
quences in life, as it brings on real griefs and misfortunes. For as 
many are offended by, and nobody loves, this sort of people; no 
one shews them more than the most common civility and respect, 
and scarcely that; and this frequently puts them out of humour, 
and draws them into disputes and contentions. If they aim at 
obtaining some advantage in rank or fortune, nobody wishes them 
success, or will stir a step, or speak a word to favour their preten- 
sions. If they incur public censure or disgrace, no one will defend 
or excuse, and many join to aggravate their misconduct, and render 
them completely odious. If these people will not change this bad 
habit, and condescend to be pleased with what is pleasing, without 
fretting themselves and others about the contraries, it is good for 
others to avoid an acquaintance with them; which is always dis- 
agreeable, and sometimes very inconvenient, especially when one 
finds oneself entangled in their quarrels. 

“« An old philosophical friend of mine was grown, from experi- 
ence, very cautious in this particular, and carefully avoided any 
intimacy with such people. He had, like other philosophers, a 
thermometer to shew him the heat of the weather; and a baro- 
meter, to mark when it was likely to prove good or bad ; but there. 
being no instrument invented to discover, at first sight, this un- 
pleasing disposition in a person, he, for that purpose, made use of 
his legs ; one of which was remarkably handsome, the other, by 
some accident crooked and deformed. If a stranger, at the first’ 
interview, regarded his ugly leg more than his handsome one, he 
doubted him. If he spoke of it, and took no notice of the hand- 
some leg, that was sufficient to determine my philosopher to have no 
further acquaintance with him. Every’ body has not ~ rt 
e 
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legged instrument; but every one, with a little attention, may 
observe signs of that carping, fault-finding disposition, and take the 
same resolution of avoiding the acquaintance of those infected with 
it. I therefore advise those critical, querulous, discontented, un- 
happy le, that if they wish to be respected and beloved by 
dae ak happy in themselves, they should /eave off looking at the 
ugly leg.” FP. 21. 


It will, however, be urged, that it is not upon his merits as a 
writer, that the fame of Franklin rests; if we would see him in 
his true character, we must consider hin as the patriot, the poli- 
tician, and above all, as the father of electricity. This is a dis- 
tinction, which he himself would not have been very proud of 
availing himself; for it is obvious, from what he says of himself, 
that if there were any accomplishment of which he looked upon 
himself as master, it was that of possessing a fine style; and 
any character of which he was particularly ambitious, it was 
that of beimg an excellent writer. But however, passing over 
the error of this opinion, let us say a few words in explanation 
of our sentiments us to his merits in the other mentioned parti- 
culars, As to his patriotism, this is a subject which it is now 
too late to touch upon; he engaged himself in a cause which we 
should not have approved of, and cannot now approve ; but 
there were many wise and good men, who thought as he did re- 
specting the justice of it, and we have no right to impugn the 
purity of his motives without impugning theirs. 

As a politician, in the ordinary sense of the word, we have 
little doubt of his capacity ; the letters before us, prove that he 
perfectly understood the business upon which he was sent to 
reside in London, and afterwards in France, and knew well by 
what means the ends which he proposed, good or bad, were to 
be accomplished. This no doubt is the appropriate praise of a 
diplomatist ; but it is a sort of praise to which so many uray lay 
claim, that it cannot be supposed, and ought not in justice to con- 
fer any considerable degree of posthumous reputation. Success in 
the intrigues of politics depends much more upon activity, firm- 
ness, coolness, and other qualities of a like nature, than upon 
the qualities of what ought, in strictness of speech, to be called 
the understanding ; the former, it is impossible not to admit, 
that Franklin possessed im a very superior degree ; our only doubt 
is, whether he was proportionably superior to ordinary men in 
the latter; and we think, that if the soundness and comprehen- 
siveness of a politician's understanding, may be measured by the 
particular opinions which he entertains respecting the more ge- 
neral, and as it were, philosophical questions which belong to 
ome we should, with very little hesitation, decide that Frank- 
in’s understanding was by no means deserving of any great we 
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of our respect. With respect to the American war, for example : 
we cannot but say, that we think, in the measures which. led to 
it, the American people had just reason to complain. Our 
colonial dominion is founded upon the principles of commercial 
monopoly ; the colonies contract to trade with us, and with us 
only ; whatever articles of European production they require, 
they are bound to purchase, though at a loss, from the mother 
country; and as they are likewise obliged to export all their pro- 
duce, im the first instance, to England, it is plain that we in fact 
levy a profit upon the whole exportable growth of our trans-ma- 
rine dominions, and make them pay a tax, in addition to that 
paid by the other members of the empire, upon every article of 
home production that they may happen to require. Whether 
it be more profitable to make the colonies contribute to the ge- 
neral expences of the empire in this way, than in the way of 
ordinary taxation, it is for the mother country to determine; but 
it is certainly equitable, that they should not be called upon to 
contribute in both ways. ‘The American colonies were willing to 
tax themselves for the expences of their own respective establish- 
ments, and this we think was all that we could justly, so long as 
we adhered to the colonial system, require of them. In exacting 
more from them, the colonies were certainly aggrieved, and con- 
sequently were justified in taking all legal measures to procure 
redress. But resistance and rebellion were not legal measures 
of redress ; that the subject is not to take up arms on every 
occasion that the legislature acts unjustly, is unquestionable ; 
whether he may do so upon any, has been made a question, and 
if he may, how far the measures which led to the American war, 
afford a case in point, creates au argument in which we should 
probably differ very widely from many who were in general 
wiser men than either Franklin or ourselves. But the fact is, 
that according to the view which this last took of the dispute, be 
the merits of the general question what they may, he was upon 
any supposition a rebel. Upon the footing on which he placed 
the dispute, the point at issue was, the right of this country to 
legislate for America in any case; he expressly states that the 
relation of England to her colonies was precisely the same as 
that in which she stands to Hanover, and upon this position he 
rests the right of America to resist the payment of: the taxes at- 
tempted to be imposed upon her; a principle, it is manifest, 
founded neither upon law nor npon fact, as they actually were, 
but merely upon what he supposes the law and the fact ought to 
be. If this were received as sound doctrine, the whole system 
of our colonial policy is an usurpation, and we had no right even 
to erect those commercial regulations which enter into the 
essence of our colonial policy. That Frauvklin did not pretend 
to 
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to affirm this, is evident enough ; but the principles on which 
he rests the right of America to resist the particular acts of our 
legislature, which terminated in a declaration of independence, 
lead immediately to this conclusion, and place the American war, 
and the views of those who engaged in it on her part, upon a 
footing, which the people of this country had, at all events, a 
right to oppose. Franklin’s views upon this question, are best 
collected from his writings m general; but the following extract 
from a letter to M. Dubourg, will be sufficient to show the 
nature of them. 


“€ I see with pleasure that we think pretty much alike on the 
subjects of English America. We of the colonies have never in- 
sisted that we ought to be exempt from contributing to the common 
oo, necessary to support the ‘eer owe of the empire. We 
only assert, that having parliaments of our own, and not having 
representatives in that of Great Britain, our parliaments are the 
only judges of what we can and what we ought to contribute in 
this case; and that the English parliament has no right to take 
our money without our consent. In fact, the British empire is 
not a single state; it comprehends many ; and though the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain has arrogated to itself the power of taxing 
the colonies, it has no more right to do so, than it has to tax 


Hanover. We have the same king, but not the same legis- 
latures.”” Vol, Il. P. 170, 


It is clear that the reasoning upon which the opinions cone 
tamed in the above extracts are founded, depends upon certain 
abstract postulates respecting political mghts, and not upon any 
privileges which the Americans were entitled by law to claim. 
If one legislature had not a right to tax the Americans without 
their consent, they had no night to legislate for them in any 
instance ; and this is explicitly stated to be the opinion of our 
author in another letter of his to Governor Franklin, his son, 


who notwithstanding the influence of his father, continued un- 
shaken in his loyalty. 


** From a long and thorough consideration of this subject, Iam 
indeed of opinion that the Parliament has no right to make any 
law whatever binding on the colonies. That the King, and not the 
King, Lords, and Commons collectively, is their sovereign, and that 
the King, with the respective Parliaments, is their only legislature.” 


Where Franklin procured this doctrine, in what part of our 
gtatute-book, or from what period in the history of our colonial 
pou we know not; but we’ will venture to say, that had 

durke Opposed the justice of the American war, upon similar’ 
views, he would not have met with so many advocates of his” 


opinion, 
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epinion, as he found at the time, both in the Parliament and 
among the people of England. . 
Similar instances of the superficial and narrow views, taken 
by Franklin, of all abstract and general questions, will bé found 
in his opinions respecting the causes of what he supposes to be 
the disorders of our English constitution. In a letter to Henry 
Laurens, he tells us: , 


*¢ The disorders of that government whose constitution has been 
so much praised, are come to a height that threatens some violent 
convulsion, if not a dissolution ; and its physicians do not even 
seem to guess at the cause of the disease, and therefore prescribe 
insufficient remedies, such as place bills, more equal representation, 
more frequent elections, &c. &c. In my humble opinion, the ma- 
. lady consists in the enormous salaries, emoluments, and patronage 

of great offices. Ambition and avarice are separately strong pas- 
sions: When they are united in pursuit of the same object, they 
are too strong to be governed by common prudence, or influenced 
by public spirit and love of country; they drive men irresistibl 
into factions, cabals, dissentions, and violent divisions, always 
mischievous to public councils, destructive to the peace of society, 
and sometimes fatal to its existence. As long as the immense proe 
fits of these offices subsist, members of the shortest and most 
equally chosen parliaments wil] have them in view, and contend 
for them, and their contentions will have all the same ruinous con- 
sequences. To me there seems to be but one effectual remedy, 
and that not likely to be adopted by so corrupt a nation ; which 
to abolish these profits, and make every place of honor a place of 
burthen. By that means the effect of one of the passions above- 
mentioned would be taken away, and oa would be added 
to counteract the other. Thus the number of competitors for 
great offices would be diminished, and the efforts of those who stil} 
would obtain them moderated.” Vol. IJ. P. 51, 


This is exactly the slang of that numerous class of under-bred 
politicians, who from having been accustomed from their youth 
upwards to look upon money as the great object of mankind, 
are hardly able to conceive auy more laudable motives being able 
to stand in competition with the desire of procuring it. No 
doubt, by taking away the rewards which the career of politics 
holds out, you will “ diminish the number of competitors for 
great offices :” but how far this is the best means of filling them 
with men of competent talents and attainments, admits of some 
discussion. ‘That every man in office should devote himself to 
the public interest is certainly desirable: and we believe no more 
effectual means for securing this end can be devised, than by 
making it the private interest of every man in office to do so, 
But the most notable instance of the characteristic manner in 
which Franklin was in the as of regarding general questions 
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in politics and in the institutions of society, is in his argument 
against the establishment of an order of hereditary nobility in 
America. He lad been consulted respecting the propriety of 
instituting an hereditary order, to be named the Order of Cin- 
cimuatus. In the objections which he urges, he does not shew 
the inutility or injuriousness of privileged orders in a state gene- 
rally, nor the impolicy or inconsistency of establishing them in 
a republican government, like that of America; his argument 
is founded upon arithmetical calculation! 


* But the absurdity of descending honours is not a mere matter 
of philosophical opinion, it is capable of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. A man’s son, for instance, is but half of his family, the 
other half belonging to the family of his wife. His son too, -mar- 
rying into another family, his share in the grandson is but a fourth ; 
in the great grandson by the same process it is but an eighth. In 
the next generaticn a sixteenth; the next a thirty-second ; the 
next a sixty-fourth; the ne,t an hundred and twenty-eighth ; the 
next a two hundred and fitty-sixth; and the next a five hundred 
and twelfth: thus in nine generations which will not require more 
than 300 years, (no very great antiquity for a family) our present 
Chevalier of the Order of Cincinnatus’s share in the then existing 
Knight, will be but a 512th part; which, allowing the present cer- 
tain fidelity of American wives to be insured down through all 
those nine generations, is so small a consideration, that methinks 
no reasonable man would hazard for the sake of it, the disagree- 
able consequences of the jealousy, envy, and ill-will of his coun- 

on. 
_ Let us go back with our calculation from this young noble, the 
512th part of the present Knight, through his nine generations till 
we return to the year of the institution. He must have had a father 
and mother, they are two; each of them had a father and mother, 
they are four. ‘Those of the next preceding generation will be 
eight, the next sixteen, the next thirty-two, the next sixty-four, 
the next one hundred and twenty-eight, the next two hundred and 
fifty-six, and the ninth in this retrocession five hundred and 
twelve, who must be now existing, and all contribute their pro- 
portion of this future Chevalier de Cincinnatus. These, with the 
rest, make together as follows:— 2 ; 

4 

8 

16 

32 

6% 

128 

256 

512 


Total... eee teeeee 1022 
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One thousand and twenty-two men and women, contributors toe 
the formation of one knight. And if we are to have a thousand of 
these future knights, there must be now and hereafter existing 
one million and twenty-two thousand fathers and mothers, who are 
to contribute to their production, unless a part of the number are 
employed in making more knights than one. Let us strike off 
then the 22,000 on the supposition of this double employ, and 
then consider whether after a reasonable estimation of the number 
of rogues and fools, and scoundrels, and prostitutes, that are 
mixed with, and help to make up necessarily their million of pre- 
decessors, posterity will have much reason to boast of the noble 
blood of the then existing set of Chevaliers of Cincinnatus. The 
future genealogists too of these Chevaliers, in proving the lineal 
descent of their honor through so many generations, (even sup- 
posing honor capable in its nature of descending) will only prove 
the small share of this honor which can be justly claimed by any 
one of them, since the above simple process in arithmetic makes 
it quite plain and clear, that in proportion as the antiquity of the 
family shall augment, the right to the honor of the ancestor will 
diminish; and a few generations more would reduce it to some- 
thing so small as to be very near an absolute nullity. I hope there- 
fore that the Order will drop this part of their project, and content 
themselves as the Knights of the Garter, Bath, Thistle, St. Louis, 
and other Orders of Europe do, with a life enjoyment of their 
little badge and ribband, and let the distinction die with those 
who have merited it. This I imagine will give no offence. For 
my own part, I shall think it a convenience when I go into a com- 

any where there may be faces unknown to me, if I discover, 

y this badge, the persons who merit some particular eee 
of my respect; and it will save modest virtue the trouble o calling 
for uur regard, by awkward round-about intimations of having been 


womens employed as officers in the continental service.” Vol. II. 
. 47. 


There are in the Collection of Letters before.us, some which 
are rather curious respecting the religious opinions of our author ; 
and perhaps, had we not said so much upon the subject of bis 
politics, we should have been disposed to make room for some 
extracts on this subject. ‘Whether he was a mere abstract deist, 
or professed that particular species of Deism, commonly known 
by the name of Socinianism, it is not easy to decide. 


* As to Jesus of Nazareth,’’ says he, “ my opinion of whom 
you particularly desire, 1 think the system of morals and.his reli- 
gion, as he left them to us, the best the world ever saw, or is like 
to sce ; but I apprehend it has received various corrupting changes, 
and I have, with most of the present dissenters in Kngland, some 
doubts as to his divinity; though it is a question I do not dogma- 
tize upon, having never studied it, and think it needless to busy = 
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self with it now, when I expect soon in have an opportunity of knowing 
the truth with less trouble.” P. 131. 


Well might a person who is daring enough to profess such 
carelessness and security as this, respecting the questions which 
our author seems to have thought it beneath his philosophical 
dignity to have studied, profess in another letter, that with 
respect to the happiness of heaven, “ For my part, I have not 
the vanity to think I deserve it, the folly to_ expect it, nor the 
ambition to desire it.” This sort of language is bold enough to 
be sublime, and would perhaps become the mouth of Milton’s 
Satan ; but were we to comment upon it, we should only be able 
to express feelings, which it is always as well to repress. 

Iu one respect we expected some ainusement, and perhaps in- 
struction, from the letters before us: but we have been disap- 
pointed. The point of view in which Franklin is really respect- 
able, is as a natural philosopher; and we looked to the volume 
before us for some anecdotes respecting the history of his elec- 
trical experiments, which might perhaps have repaid us for the 
labour of wading through so large a collection of uninteresting 
letters and papers. The letters before us, are however totally 
silent on the subject ; two parts out of the three into which the 
volume is divided, consist of letters written by him in his capa- 
city of agent at London for the colonies of Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachussets, and Georgia, and afterwards as resident at the court 
of France from the Congress. ‘The first part only, included in 
the first hundred and thirty-three pages, can preperly be called 
his private correspondence—and a correspondence of less inte- 
rest or merit, cannot well be conceived. With respect to the 
envpaeny subject, ou which we. should have been pleased to 

ear our author speaking, he is, as we before observed, totally 
silent; those which he discusses, are not in themselves of any 
great interest, or if they were, we know not that we should feel 
anypeculiar curiosity to learn his opinions respecting them. For,as 
our readers may have collected from the nature of our remarks, 
we entertaim no very profound respect for the talents, nor even 
for the character, of Franklin; and, except when this is felt, it is 
seldom that a man’s familiar correspondence can confer any great 
amusement. Considered in a literary point of view, the letters 
before us are altogether without merit; they are simple enough 
with respect to language, but are continually filled with affected 
and forced sentiments ; and there is a business-like air about them, 
which excludes all approaches to that intimate familiarity, which 
renders the correspondence of some few, whose letters have been 
published, valuable ccntributions to literature. The volume 
itself is a very votable specimen of that art, which bas of late 
years 
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years been so often noticed by us—we mean, of bouk- 
making. ‘The letters seem to have been huddled into a volume, 
without any sort of selection, and are at the same time so nu- 
merous, that two or three of them, which we noticed as we went 
along and intended to extract, on account of some anecdote or 
other circumstance, have however, upon our recurring to the 
volume, eluded our research. But our remarks have already 
exceeded the length, which we are in the habit of devoting to 
publications much more valuable than that before us; and if 
they have been employed rather in criticisms upon Franklin him- 
self than upon the letters themselves, which have given occasion 
to our animadversions, it is that the letters do not in fact admit 
of criticism. We cannot extract letters merely because they are 
dull and uninteresting, and those of the contrary character are 
so rare in the volume before us, as hardly to have afforded sco 
for a review; but perhaps, after all, the chief reason of t 
episodical turn, which our remarks have insensibly taken, is, that 
we disapprove of much of Franklin’s character, and think that 
even his merits have been very greatly overstated, and were not 
sorry to have an opportunity of expressing our opinions. 





Art. VI. An Inquiry into the Principle of Population: a 
Defence of Poor Laws, &c. &c. &c. By James Grahame, 
Esq. 8vo. SI2pp. 10s.6d. Edinburgh, Constable ; 
London, Longman. 1816. 

VIL. An Inquiry into the Cause of the Increase of Pauperism, 
and Poor Rates, §c. &c. &c. By William Clarkson, Esq. 
Baldwin. 1816. 

VILL. The Speech of J. C. Curwen, Esq. on the Poor Laws. 


WE should imagine, that this is Mr. Grahame’s first appearance, 
as an author, on the subject of Economics, and we are moreover 
inclined to think, after reading his book with attention, that he 
has been urged on to publish it, rather by the wish to procure an 
early distinction than by any clear views of practical utility, or 
even any desire to have his notions reduced to practice. Hav- 
ing read a good deal, and collected some important facts from 
ancient as well as modern writers, he seems to have resolutely 
determined to put forth a volume, and this too without calling 
to mind that he had as yet no leading principle, according to 
‘which he might arrange his materials, and thereby make 
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bear together on some definite object. He writes, indeed, toler- 
ably well, and makes good sentences, and even sensible para- 
graphs, taken singly; but when we look for the drift of an argu- 
ment, in avy larger portion of his work, or for a conclusion su 
ported by a connected train of reasouing, you are sure to be dis- 
appointed and put out of temper. Like several of the other op- 
ponents of Malthus, among whom he is eager to enrol himself, 
he appears also, on many occasions, fully more inclined to at- 
tack by inference than to combat with reason ; assailing minute 
points lett unprotected by a candid and unsuspecting adversary, 
whilst he leaves the main strength of the fortress wholly un- 
touched. Imitating some of those authors too, he even con- 
descends to remark on insulated expressions, and on rhetorical 
figures introduced solely for the sake of illustration ; and thus 1s he 
repeatedly drawn into the erroneous conviction, that he may be 
justified m founding objections to the doctfines of Mr. Malthus, 
on certain contingent and indirect results, which he himself ima- 
gines, but which ae not the most remotely connected with the 
general operation of these doctrines, or even on the very misin- 
terpretations, to which the language of that distinguished author 
has been too frequently subjected. In justice to Mr. Grahame, 
however, we must observe, that he is never scurrilous nor dis- 
p&ed, in any imstance, to ascribe the opinions which he con- 
demms to moral turpitude or improper views of religion: the 
weapons he employs are drawn froin the head and not from the 
heart, and if they are not at any tine very sharp, they are at least 
at all times free from poison. 

The principal object of this little publication is to illustrate the 
advantages to society of the tendency to exuberance of numbers 
among the human race, in all circumstances not positively in- 
compatible with an increased population ; to point out the su- 
perior condition, as to virtue and happiness, of those communi- 
ties where marriage prevails, compared with such as practice ce- 
hibacy ov system ; and Jastly, to defeud poor rates and charita- 
ble institutions, ov the ground that they establish a profitable in- 
tercourse between the rich and the indigent, blessing those who 
give and those who receive. There is, besides, a species of 
episode introduced on “ old maids,” in which our author can- 
vasses very minutely the various arguments of Mr. Malthus iu fa- 
vour of antiquated virgins, and labours with more success than 
gallantry, we think, to restore to the matron the honours, of which 
the new school bas in vain attempted to deprive her. 


“* L believe,” says he, “ Mr. Malthus has to do with very stub- 
born materials when he attempts to create a reverential prejudice in 
favour of old maids; and | suspect his yery chivalrous, but very in- 
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judicious, panegyric on that sisterhood, will contribute but little to 
rescue maidens in years from the unjust ridicule they. have been so 
long exposed to,” 


We have no intention to decide this weighty matter, or to take 
part with either of the combatants, whom we have placed upon 
the field ; suffice it to state as our opinion in passing, that Mr. 
Malthus seems to give the single ladies more merit than they can 
justly claim, when he says, that 


“ The old maid exalts others by depressing herself: her self-denial . 
has made room for another marriage without any additional dis- 
tress ; and she has not, like the generality of men, in avoiding one 
error fallen into'its opposite. She has really and truly contributed 
more to the happiness of the rest of society arising from the plea- 
sures of marriage, than if she had entered into this union herself,’’ 


We leave the learned gentlemen to settle the contendin 
claims of their fair clients, the mothers and maidens of Great 
Britain, and proceed to accompany them into a less inviting de- 

rtment of their subject-—the legal maintenance of the poor. 

All our readers are aware, that the poor laws of England were 
enacted in the reign of Elizabeth, and also that they bad been 
rendered necessary by the changes in the distribution of property 
occasioned by the Reformatiqn. At that period still so recent, an 
immense proportion of the national wealth had been accumulated 
in monasteries and other religious houses, and ywarms of indigent 
people accordingly were fed, day by day, from the overflowings 
of the sacred patrimony. The rich, whilst alive, devolved the 
duty of almsgiving upon the clergy, who were supposed to know, 
better than any other class of men, the situation of the numerous 
claimants upon their bounty ; and, at their death, they in many 
instances bequeathed to their ghostly almoners, the most ample 
means for continuing their benefactions to the va Thus it 
had come to pass, prior to the reign of Henry VIII, that the va- 
rious religious establishments, regular and secular, afforded 4 re- 
venue adequate, not only to answer all the demands of luxury with- 
in, but also the still more numerous demands of penury without. 
But the suppression of monasteries and the alienation of church 
lands, at the epoch now alluded to, dried up, of course, almost 
entirely, the sources whence the poor deriyed the principal means 
of their subsistence; and the misery consequent pon the new 
order of things was, as might have been expected, both great and 
general. ‘The most strenuous exertions were made, as is ob- 
served by Mr. Grahame, both by the government and by the suf- 
ferers themselves, to obtain employment or temporary support 
for the indigent, before the establishment of the poor rates was 
resorted 
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resorted to. Acts of Parliament were passed, recommending 
strongly, but ineffectually, voluntary assessments in every parish 
for this purpose. Harrison speaks of emigrations, in these 
times, to ‘‘ France, Germany, Barbary, India, Muscovia, and 
very Calicut ;” and during the reign of Elizabeth, as is well 
known, the foundations of our American colonies were laid. In 
the mean time, many of the poor were driven by despair to the 
utmost extremities. Strype relates, that there were at least three 
or four bundred able-bodied vagrants in every county of England, — 
who lived by theft and rapine. Harrison computes, that Henry 
the Eighth, in the course of his reign, hanged three score and 
twelve thousand great thieves, petty thieves, and rogues. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the annual executions of thieves 
amounted to about four hundred; and martial law was, at one 
time, proclaimed against thé vagabouds, who infested the streets 
of this metropolis. At length, as every one knows, at the close 
of this great sovereign’s reign, the legal establishment of poor 
rates was perfected. 

We have mentioned these circumstances, familiar to most of 
our readers, to prove that the expedient of establishing a legal as. 
sessment for the poor was originally forced upon the country by 
the most urgent necessity. But it deserves attention, when ex- 
plaining the motives of our ancestors, that they meant to provide 
relief only for the aged and impoteut, for such as were unable to 
work, and for such as, though willing and able to earn their liv- 
ing, could not find employment. England, at that time, being 
almost entirely an agricultural country, want of work must have 
been a more rare occurrence than it is at present, when so great a 
proportion of our people are engaged in manufactures ; and ac- 
cordingly we are justified in saying, that the legislature, in passing 
the act in question for a legal maintenance of the indigent, had in 
their view only the aged and infirm, and such as might, by sick- 
ness or accident, be rendered unfit for daily labour. There was, 
perhaps, even in this restricted system, a radical evil, which 
could scarcely fail to spring forth and produce the worst effects, 
for it is very obvious, that a certain and fixed provision, in old age 
or bad health, must relax industry in youth, and prevent com- 

letely the formation of those prudential and parsimonious ha- 
Fits, which are only found to grow up among a people left to their 
own resources. But the fatal effects of this compulsory 
system, and the peculiar evils which are deplored at the 
preseut day, were not felt until the poor laws were made the 
mstrument for feeding the- ignorant and lazy, as well as the 
sick and indigent, at the expense of the industrious. As: long 
as parochial donations were confived to bed-ridden and impotent 
individuals, little harm could be done, either to those who re- 
ceived, or to those who contributed; but the moment a parish 
was 
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was assessed to make up a deficiency of wages, a premium, on the 
one hand, was held out to idleness, and, on the other, a system of 
taxation was commenced, which, if not speedily checked, will 
absorb the whole rental of fand, and completely ruin the character 
of the lower classes of the people. In fact, the evil has already 
reached such an alarming height, that it is very probable the pre+ 
seut session of Parliament will not be allowed to pass by, without 
some expedient being attempted to alleviate, at least, the pres- 
sure of the poor rates on the landed interest. From Mr. Cur 
wens: speech, now before the public, as well as from several pe- 
titions presented to the House of Commons, we are enabled to 
form a rough estimate of the sums expended, in these times, for 
the relief of the poor, and to see a little into the oppressive opera- 
tion of the present law on the classes immediately above the 
r. 

The sum raised by parochial assessments, during the last year, 
amounts to nearly nine millions, to which, according to some cal- 
culations, may be added, under the head of subscriptions, volun- 
tary charities, hospitals, workhouses, and asylums of various kinds, 
the very large sum of six millions more ; making, in all, above 
fourteen millions expended for charitable purposes. But we 
having nothing to do with the additional six millions, except 
perhaps as illustrating the effects of a systematic pauperism on 
the general condition of society; the sum raised by the direct 
operation of the poor law being that which alone comes proper] 
under our review at present. If, then, we compare 9,000,000/, 
with the nett rental’ of England, estimated at about 36,000,0002., 
we find, that one-fourth of the income arising from lands and 
houses, goes to satisfy the claims of our national pauperism. Mr, 
Curwen, indeed, after deducting repairs of roads and bridges, 
calculates, that the rental of the country, in the present circum. 
stances of the times, cannot be more than 30,000,000/., and, 

estimating the poor’s rates at eight millions and a half, he arrives 
at the alarming conclusion that, at an average, fully 26 per cent. 
on the whole revenue drawn from real property is set apart for 
maintaining paupers. In pasticular parishes, of course, the pres- 
sure is still more severely felt ; and two instances of such occur to 
our recollection, at this moment, as having presented petitions to 
the House of Commons’ praying for relief. In the parish of 
Longton, according to the facts detailed in the petition, there 
are 575 inhabitants, 409 of whom receive parochial aid; the 
rates amounting to eighteen or nineteen shillings on every pound 
of rent. The other parish is Swanage, the petition from which 
sets forth that the population amounted to 1500, of whom not 
more than one in seven were able to support themselves; that 
the poor rates had already risen to twenty-one shillings in the 
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pound; and that all the farmers, with the exception of oue, had 
given notice of their intention to abandon their lauds. 

We may also mention one or two facts stated by Mr. Curwen 
himself. Speaking of Sheffield he suid, that on the 29th of 
November last, there were 840 families receiving relief, and their 
numbers weut on daily increasing, so that the whole means of 
the township were expected shortly to prove quite unequal to 
support them. <A farmer of 210 acres had been called upon to 
pay a guinea a day to the poor, and was expecting to be called 
upon, a week after, to pay two guineas a day. He added, that 
he had received letters full of information from Sussex, Shrop- 
shire, and Nottiaghamshire, and other counties, which mentioned 
assessments at 16s. and 20s. in the pound, in some places 24s. 
and 26s., and in others yet more. But leaving these extreme 
cases out of view, it seems no longer to admit of doubt, that no 
fewer than two millions and a half of ous fellow subjects are re- 
duced to the condition of paupers, receiving more or less assist: 
ance from those funds, which were originally provided merely to 
keep alive the aged and decrepid. ‘The me ce of England 
and Wales, according to the latest returns, scarcely amounts to 
ten millions ; from which it follows, that, if the proportion of 
those who claim parochial aid be not greatly over-rated, (and the 
statements, upon which it is founded, have passed uncontradict, 
ed in the House of Comimons,) we have to contemplate, as the 
result of the present system, the very discouraging fact, that every 
fourth Englishman lives partly on alms. The operation of such 
a state of things on the agricultural interest and on the charac- 
ter of the people themselves, has been frequently poited out; 
aud, as the subject is not very agreeable, we feel inclined to dis- 
miss it with a general reference to what has been alreatly written 
on it, by persons better informed in such matters thau we can 
pretend to be: still, asa knowledge of the full extent and malig- 
nancy of a disorder is the first step to a radical cure, we shall state, 
ina few words, how much one class of society suffers, aud how 
little the other is benefited, by the plan now acted upon for re- 
leving mdigence, in this part of the empire. 

lu the first place, then, we may remark, that the sum of 
9,000,000/, raised from the nett venial of the kingdom is the 
most gricvous tax that ever was imposed in any country, where 
the object of the impost was not directly and avowedly to dis- 
coursge any particular species of trafhc, The property tax, 
against which so much declamation was excited, drew from the 
occupiers of land in Great Britain, a contribution somewhat short 
of 2,000,900/. per annum, and from landlords a sam about double 
that amount ; being, in all, six millions raised upon the produce 
of the soil, The proportion drawn from the owners and occur 
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piers of houses was comparatively small, not exceeding one mil- 
lion, we think; so that, speaking generally, we may say, that 
nearly the whole revenue derived from real property was taken 
out of the pockets of landholders and their tenants. The pres- 
sure occasioned by this tax was indeed considerably felt, particu 
larly towards the close of the war, when a variety of cireum- 
stances combined to lower. the value of agricultural property 
and produce; but that pressure was comparatively trifling, 
spread as it was over the whole of Great Britain, if weighed 
against the burden of poor rates, — as they now amount 
in several paits of the country, to nearly one hundred per cen- 
tum on the whole yearly rent. Government, on the occasion 
alluded to, demanded to meet the necessities of the state ouly 
10/. per cent. on two-thirds of the rent paid by the farmer ; but 
the parish officers, in order to supply the wants of the poor, de- 
mand in some instances more than a hundred per cent., that is, 
more than the full amount of the rent itself. Indeed, as we have 
stated above, on the authority of calculations made by Mr. Cur- 
wen and preseuted to the House of Commons, the amount of 
assessments uader the poor law 1s fully equivalent to 26 per 
cent. on the income from all the real property of England and 
Wales. It is in vain, therefore, for parliament to grant protec- 
tion to the land-owner against foreign competition im the home 
market, to sink the malt-tax, and to lessen that on husband 
horses ; for as long as a system of pauperisin shall be permitted 
to exist, swallowing up, without any return, more than five shil- 
lings (taking the average of the kingdom) in every pound which 
his land can be made to produce, so long will agriculture labour 
under a dead weight, and all improvement be prevented. So 
rapidly, too, has this evil encreased, and so feeble are all the 
checks to its farther progress, that we need not be greatly sur- 
prised if, in the course of a few years, we shall see it the chief 
article of expenditure in the state, and the chief source of taxa- 
tion. Already does it surpass the whole expense of the peace 
establishment of Great Britain before the commencement of the 
late war: it is even equal to one-half of the estimates proposed 
for the maintenance of our fleets and armies, on the extended 
scale now suited to our rank us a nation and to the circumstances 
of the world; for the payment of all the pensions in the form of 
half-pay and oiher remunerations given to the soldiers: and 
sailors just retired from service; for defraying all icharges attend- 
ing the administration of justice ; and for supporting the dignity 
and splendour of the Royal Family. In short, if we take into 
the accouut the sums expended on charitable institutions, not 
supported directly by the poor’s rates, the numerous 
asylums, and workhouses, with which the face of the country is 
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covered, we shall find, that the expence of maintaining the indi- 
gent is but a little way short of that required for all the purposes 

of government, the charges on the national debt excepted. 
lt must be very obvious, in the second place, to all who have 
paid any attention to this most important subject, that a great 
part of the money so expended does harm instead of good ;_ in- 
creases the poverty, which it is meant to diminish ; and has, 
above all, a most powerful tendency to deteriorate the character 
of the lower orders. Qn first thoughts, almost every person, not 
practically acquainted with the effects of a dependent and for- 
tuitous mode of living, would be apt to imagine, that the grati- 
tude of the poor would always keep pace with the generosity of 
the rich, and that every sacrifice made by the latter would pro- 
cure for them the service and reverence of the former. This, 
however, is vot always the case, where the charity is private and 
voluntary, and it is almost never the case, where provision ts 
secured by law and regarded as a right. In this country, at 
present, every indigent person claims relief from his parish, 
viewing the fund from which it is supplied, as an unalienable 
patrimony, and holding himself bound to none for receiving that, 
which no one can refuse to give. ‘The pauper is dependent, but 
he is not grateful; for although he receives alms, he knows they 
are not voluntary, and where there was no intention to give, there 
can be no claim for thankfulness. Mr. Curwen appealed to such 
members in the Hodse of Commons as were magistrates, and 
asked whether, agreeably to their experience, the poor were at 
present happy, contented, and grateful. He knew, that they must 
answer, No; that they were unhappy, dissatisfied, and ungrateful 
to those who afforded them relief, and were at the same time 
without real comfort. They looked on every thing with a jaun- 
diced eye and discontent of mind. He had visited Ireland; and 
when he first saw the wretched Irish cabins, with the smoke 
issuing through the door, his feelings of disgust were so strong, 
that he turned away, desirous not to enter; but when he did go 
in, he found a surprising revolution, and the least looked for that 
could be imagined. He saw within the place the exercise of all 
the affections of the heart, while potatoes were the only food, 
aud butter-milk the only luxury. He thought the Irish peasant 
happier than an English pauper. ‘The poor Irishman did not 
appear broken in spirit or degraded. He had travelled a thou- 
sand miles in that country, making observations on the condition 
of the poorer classes wherever he went ; and he was convinced, 
that nothing was so dangerous to the poor as pauperism; and 
yet there were not less than two millions of British subjects in 
that degraded state. But why, it may be said, should the spirit 
be broken down, and the character debased, when the ace 2d 
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claims and receives as a right the subsistence, or the temporary. 
aid, secured to him by the law of the land? It is, we imagine, 
chiefly because he measures the amount of his claim by the ex- 
tent of his visible misery, knowing that this is the standard by 
which the parish officers will measure out his aliment ; and thus 
xt becomes an object with him to expose and even exaggerate 
his distress, which in other circumstances an honest pride would 
lead him to conceal. The principal points, however, in which 
the character of the lower orders is injured by systematic pau- 
perism, respect the want of prudence, economy, and forethought; 
all of which are nearly totally destroyed by the habits and feel- 
ings itroduced by the recent abuses of parochial assessment. 
Prudence, indeed, is folly, and economical living must be re- 
garded as a work of supererogation, so long as every man knows, 
that whenever he cannot find employment, or cannot earn enough 
to support his family, or when he ceases tu be able to perform 
his wonted labour, his parish is bound to make up all deficien- 
‘cies; to give him wages, if they cannot give him work ; to aid 
his income, should it prove inadequate ; and to feed, clothe, and 
lodge him, in his old age. In such circumstances, forethought 
and calculation would be a mere waste of intellect ; and when- 
soever the voice of prudence whispers “ save whilst you are 
young,” the waster replies, and he seems justified in replying, 
“ the parish must provide for me, why should [ mind saving ?” 
The effects of this reliance on parochial aid, this debasing an- 
ticipation of a dependent existence, are chiefly manifested in the 
great number of early and thoughtless marriages, contracted in 
the lower classes of society, without the means, and perhaps 
without the intention, of supporting their progeny. It is almost 
unnecessary to mention, that it is on this topic, as handled by 
' Mr. Malthus, that the greatest quantity of abuse has been ex- 
pended by his numerous opponents, Mr. Grahame, among 
others, chooses to be eloquent on the happiness and virtue 
attending marriage, contrasted with the comfortless lives of 
those who are compelled to live single, and the vicious lives of 
those who shun the bonds of matrimony. As we may perhaps 
return to this topic, it will at present be enough to say, iu answer 
to all such arguments for morality founded on human weakness, 
that restraint is actually practised, in all civilized countries, dure 
ing a certain period of youth, as few persons marry immediately 
upon arriving at the age of puberty; and that, if prudence isto 
be sacrificed in order to save virtue, marriages should be earlier 
than they usually are. All that Mr. Malthus pleads for, is to 
extend the restraint, imposed by prudential considerations in 
early youth, until the parties shall have attained such means or 
prospects in the world as will justify them in incurring the 
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charges, inseparably connected with a family even of the lowest 
average number. As it is better to prevent misery than to see 
it removed ‘by a slow though certam remedy, so is it recom- 
mended to all classes of to abstain from eutering into family 
alliances, if it must be at the inevitable hazard of producing vic= 
tims for the unsparing ravages of famine and disease, It is ad- 
mitted, at the same time, by Malthus, that the strength of a na- 
tion is identified with the extent of its population ; but he main- 
tains, that to render the people in any country the stay of their 
government and the defenders of a national liberty, it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, to make them comfortable, healthy, and 
disposed to respect themselves, Mere numbers do not consti- 
tute strength. ‘The Chinese are at once the most numerous, in 
proportivn to their territory, of any people on the face of the 
earth, and the most feeble, beth individually and collectively. 
Jn every thousand inhabitants of Britain, too, there are more 
men capable of bearing arms than in the same number of French ; 
and this fact is accounted for on the principle that the natives of 
' France marry still earlier than the natives of Britain. In no 
int of view, then, can it be advantageous to encourage popu- 
ion ‘by any other mducements than a liberal reward to indus- 
try. The bribe of parish relief is at once impolitic and degrad- 
a ought therefore to be discontinued. 
first great abuse of the poor rates, and the one, which 
paved the way for most of the intolerable evils now so justly 
complained of, was the appropriation of that fund to make up 
whatever deficiency there might occur in the wages of labourers, 
in ‘times of dearness and scarcity. ‘The precedent thus esta- 
blished was soon so far made use of as to justify parish-officers 
in granting a weekly allowance, at all times, to such as had large 
families and small incomes; and, this principle once admitted, 
it instantly became a matter of indifference t a labourer or 
tradesman what wages he could-earn, as be knew the deficiency 
i would certainly be supplied by an allocation from the poor 
a rates. Itison this ground accordingly, that pauperism has made 
‘i the greatest progress. Poverty has increased-more rapidly than 
mdigence ; and the number of those, who receive a part of their 
subsistence from their parish, is much greater than that of such 
as are, from old age, or other causes, unable to work at all. 
Reformation ought, thereiore, to begin here. ‘The Act esta- 
blishing the aid im question made no provision, as-we have already 
said, for such as were capable of working ; on which account all 
the reformation, which any one could desire at present, ‘may be _ 
effected without-even anuulling the celebrated.43d of ‘Elizabeth, - 
or so much as introducing a new bill into Parliament. Let the. 
object of the ancient Act be recurred to and steadily kept im 
1 view 
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view as the rule of practice. After a proper interval for warning 
and preparation, let no man, who has employment, receive any 
parochial assistance in bringing up ‘his family, however large ; 
and thus shall we cut off at-once the most burdensome ‘portion 
of the parish taxes, and also ‘the ost objectionable ‘part of the 
systetn, as it respects moral sentiment and national character. 
But, to justify and ‘facilitate such a step, the wages of the 
hasbandry servants ought to be somewhat ratsed above the 
sent average; ‘for as these persons trust, in case of ‘need, to the 
supplement granted ‘by the parish‘overseer, so do their employers, 
it 1s svid, by keeping wages low, ‘render that supplement abso- 
lutely necessary. Mr. Clarkson, whose pamphiet now lies ‘be- 
fore us, asserts, that, compared with ‘the price of bread and ‘the 
other ‘necessaries of life, the wages of agricultural labourers are 
not newrly as good at the preseutday, as they were at'the era of 
the Revolution. His statement is as follows :— 


Loaf. Wages. Wages in Quartern Leaves, 
1688 - 3d. - - 6s. perweek - = - & 
1776 - G6 - = B 2#= = © © 2 = 1 
1785 - 6 -~- 8 -2©= = = = = = 16 
92 - 7 o's Powe = eh ee 
1803 - 10 - = 10 2© = = = = = 12 
18li - 12 - © 12 2* = = = = = 1 
1812 - 2 = + WW 2 + =e = © § 


That is, in 1688, a husbandry servant could earn, weekl 
twenty-four quartern loaves, whereas, in 1812, bis wages ‘wor 
only purchase nine of these loaves; and, for the latter year, Mr. 
Clarkson informs us, that he has rather over-rated the avers 
value of wages; for in Wiltshire, Devonshire, and Cornaall, 
they are considerably lower than in other counties in. England, 
and have seldom, he understands, exceeded nine shillings a week, 
It appears from this, he continues, that the price of husbandry 
wages has by no means kept pace with the price of provisions, 
taking bread as the criterion ; and, it being by far the principal 
article of food for the labouring class, and particularly where 
there are childrer, it is therefore a proper standard by which a 
suitable judgment may be formed. In further confirmation of 
the ‘oregoing, it appears also from returns made, that the pau- 
pers in agricultural counties exceed those in manufacturing, and 
that the rates in Dorsetshire are nearly double those in Cumber- 
land, although there is not much difference in the. population; 
the former being 115,319, and the average rates in 1803 (the 
year the last returns were laid before Parliament) 4s. 23d. per 
£', whilst the population of the latter was 117230, and the 
rates only 2s,8d. per £. The amount raised in Dorsetshire 
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was 78,3584. whilst that raised in Cumberland did not exceed 
$4,896). 

These are most important facts, and suggest considerations 
which seem to point to the very root of the evil. In all condi. 
tions of society, the workmg man must have a remuneration for 
his labour equal to the maintenance of a family consisting of the 
ordinary number ; and it is clearly the most short-sighted policy 
that could be adopted, and the most susceptible of abuse, to 
keep wages below the proper standard, and make up the defi- 
ciency with a species of almsgiving. Neither farmer nor land- 
lord gains any thing in the long run; on the contrary, they are 
compelled, by the ppretons of the system of rates, to pay nearly 
double for all the labour they actually require, and to support 
many able bodied men as paupers, who will ever find means to 
place themselves m necessitous circumstances, Reformation, 
therefore, to be effectual, should begin where corruption first 
began ; we mean, in the application of the poor’s fund to the aug- 
mentation of husbandry wages ; and, if this essential article of re- 
form shall be rigidly and universally put in practice, the pressure 
of the rates will, we are positively certain, undergo a speedy 
diminution. The Act of Elizabeth, as we repeatedly stated, 
was never meant to serve the purposes of that narrow and con- 


temptible system, so long pursued in the agricultural districts of . 


this kingdom, by which every man is made a beggar, merely 


that his labour may be had for a hire nominally low. The re- ° 


lief uf the unfortunate poor and the consolation of the wretched 
were indecd objects worthy the attention of that great sovereign 
and her wise counsellors ; and we have seen, that even the ques- 
tionable expedient of a legislative provision was forced upon 
them by the circumstances of the times: but to render two mil- 
lions of Englishmen pensioners on the reluctant bounty of their 
countrymen, by confounding together wages and alms, as is now 
much too generally done, is a consummation of their policy 
which our ancestors certainly never anticipated. ‘This, we ré- 
peat, is not only a great evil in itself, and the source of almost 
all the other evils so earnestly deprecated by every sensible states- 
man on either side of the House, but, which is of the greatest 
consequence, it stands in the way of all improvement. For eX 
ample, one of the plans in agitation at present is to equalize the 
rates all over England, with the view of putting an end to all 
the litigations and disputes about settlement, which occasion, it 
is said, a yearly expenditure in courts of law of not jess than 
£00,0001. but so long as farmers and landholders shall continue 
to impose a tax on their parishes, by drawing from the pauper’s 
fund a part of their servants wages, it is unreasonable to expect, 
that the as at large will ever acquiesce in any sueh arrange- 
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ment as that now proposed. The rates in Northumberland ac- 
cording to the return of 1808, were only Is. 83d. in the £; 
in Durham, they did not exceed 2s. 44d.; and in the East and 
North of Yorkshire, they averaged about 2s. 6d. in the £3 
whereas in other parts of the kingdom they amounted to 8s. or 
9s, in the £; making the average on the whole equal to 
4s. 54d. It would, therefore, be manifestly unjust, as the 
poor rates are managed at present, to equalize the pressure 
of them throughout England and Wales; for the sum raised 
would go, in a great measure, only to save the pockets of 
farmers, and not to relieve the aged and destitute, whilst the con- 
sequence of such a measure would be the extension of pauper- 
ism over the kingdom, till half the wages of the labouring class 
would be paid im alms. , 
~The abuse now spoken of would operate almost equally as an im- 
pediment to the plan proposed by Mr. Curwen, in the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, and which, as it was favourably listened to by 
ministers, and by the House at large, may probably, in a modified 
shape, come to be voted upon in a very few months. Accord- 
ing to the views, which we have been enabled to form of the 
leading provisions of the Bill, for which he has made a motion, 
its object is to impose a certain rate on property of all kinds, 
not already taxed for the poor, and thereby to constitute a fund 
applicable to the relief of all parishes, which may be found fairly 
rated to the extent of their ability, and yet unable to answer 
the demands made upon their revenue. For this purpose, the 
immense property of the public funds, estimated at 35,000,000, 
should be subjected to a poor’s rate, as well as the dividends on 
Bank Stock, South Sea Stock, taken at 4,000,000, and India 
Stock, at 6,000,000, It is also proposed to extend this new 
poor law to the income arising from trade and magufactures, 
and even to that arising from labour. The particulars of the 
bill, as we have already intimated, are not yet before the pub- 
lic, but we imagine they will be nearly of the same purport as 
those, which formed the basis of his proposition on the same sub- 
ject last year, namely, that all classes should be made to contri- . 
bute in certain proportions, according to their personal pro- 
perty, and the fruit of their labour, whether manual or profes- 
sional, ‘The working classes were to pay at the rate of 4d. out 
of every ten shillings of wages per week, which he calculated, 
says Mr. Clarkson, would produce 4,800,000I. a year; the higher 
classes were to pay sixpence in the pound out of their income, 
(from personal property we presume,) which would produce a 
total of %,800,000I. including a small rate on the pay of the 
army and navy. From this fund or national bank, a supplemen- 
tary relief was to be given to ah and agriculturists, 
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according to a proportion afterwards to be determined ; and in 
no case, we believe, was it meant to supersede, the ordinary 
parish rates levied agreeably to the 43d of Elizabeth, but merely 
to lighten their pressure, as they bear on the landed interest. 

It is but reasonable to expect, that a very powerful opposition 
will be excited, both in and out of the House, to any bil) 
founded on such views as, those, of which we have now given the 
outline. The enormous abuses in the management of the 
rates, and particularly the gross violation of their leading prin. 
ciple in extending supplies to healthy men earning wages, have 
all originated and grown up under the eye of the agricdltural 
body ; on which account all other proprietors, whether of stock 
or of trading capital, will be furnished with a strong plea against 
a measure calculated. to involve them in the consequences of 
other people’s imprudence. At all events, they will have a right, 
whensoever such a proposal shall be discussed, to insist on the 

yor rates being confined to their origival destination, the relief 
of the aged and of such as cannot find employment. They will 
be justified in insisting, that no man, who is able to work, how- 
erer numerous his family may be, shall’be entitled to the small- 
ést allowance from the parochial fund. It is iiideed difficult to 
fix, and, generally speaking, it is mjudicious to attempt-to fix, 
what should be the wages of a common labourer ; but as these 
must be adequate in ordinary circumstances to niaintain a wife 
and two or three children, (for otherwise the population of the 
country will fall off, and labour, by becoming scarce, will rise 
in value,) the competition between masters, who want servants, 
and servants, who want employment, will, in most cases, re 
late the remuneration better than any positive statute. Let this 
remuneration be, however, what it may, it must henceforth all 
come out of the master’s pocket; and no reference nor hopés 
must any longer be directed to the awards of a parish overseer, 
to make up the deficiency. Even with this coudition,—aid 
without it no step should be taken,—there will, we doubt mvt, 
be a great degree of reluctance manifested, as to the expediency 
of extending the machinery connected with our national patper- 
ism, Every body feels, that too much has been done already; 
and it is no longer possible to deny, that our exertions have had 
no other effect than to encrease misery, hopelessness, and degra- 
dation, among the one-half of our countrymen, and to accele- 
rate the advances of poverty upon the otber. It must, there- 
fore, appear desirable, at this stage of the business, to simpli 
rather than to inake additions to the apparatus for fostering indi 
gence. Nearly one-third of the rental of England is already 
ubsorbed by it; and, if the rates mcrease during the next tea 
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the income arising from all the land south of the Tweed will 
go to the maintenance of the poor. It cannot be surprising, 
therefore, that the motion for an Act of Parliament to extend 
the range of an instrument, so destructive both to those who 
guide its operations, and to those for whose behoof it was con- 
structed, should call forth deep regret and active opposition. 

In fact, we see no plan likely to answer any good purpose, but 
that recommended by Mr. Malthus several years ago, viz. take 
the first opportunity of putting an end to the whole system of 
poor laws, as a fixed and certain provision. ‘This cannot be 
done at once, and it must not be attempted at present ; but it 
is clearly practicable to make some kind of prospective arrange- 
ment, by which every person born after a given date shall.be 
deprived of all legal right to maintenance from his parish, In 
no ether way will the poor be taught to depend upon them- 
selves, and thus to exercise economy and foresight ; and in no 
other way will the character of two millions and a half of our 
fellow subjects be redeemed from the debasing influence of 
beggary and systematic dependence. Let us not be deterred from 
this decisive step by any considerations connected with huma- 
nity; for, so far from being cruel, it will prove loving kindness 
and tender mercy; and the next generation will lift up their 
veices, and bless the statesman, who had the courage to ransom 
them from the most humiliating condition of our social exist- 
ence. ‘There are no poor laws in Ireland nor in Scotland, and 
the natural consequence is, that there are comparatively , few 
paupers in either. Let us take Lord Castlereagh’s word for it, 
and he always speaks more from fact than, imagination, and we 
shall find that Mr. Curwen’s account of the Irish peasantry was 
not too favourably coloured, when he represented their condition, 
moral and physical, as infinitely superior to that of the same 
rank in our richest counties. 


“ Their food,” says his Lordship, “‘ may, be of a coarser kind, 
and they may have less the appearance of ease and art; but they 
enjoy health, and acquire strength from the food on which they 
liye, and the exertions to which they are inured. You can trace 
in them a cheerfulness of temper and a dignity of character, which 
cannot exist in a country, where the qualities of the poe are 
destroyed or broken down by a dependence and the degradation 
of applying for individual relief. ‘There, where there is no legal 
provision for the support of indigence, every one depends on him- 
self, or on the kindness of his friends and neighbours ; their inde. 

ndence constitutes their enjoyments; a general aspect of good 

umour and happiness is observable ; individual charity is awakened 
to relieve indivi distress, and general benevolence and gelf- 
esteem render their character respectab le, This is abserved more 
vy or 
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or less,’* continues the Noble Lord, “ in other parts of the empire, 
in proportion as the poor laws were either relaxed or partially ex- 
ecuted. In Scotland, the 43d of Queen Elizabeth had not taken 
deep root; the poor are not taught to depend, as in this country, 
on legal assessments, and there is, in general, less of pecuniary re- 
lief. The laws, instead of being so strictly enforced as to teach 
the poor that they have a vested right in the wealth of their more 
affluent neighbours, and instead of being executed by officers ap- 
pointed for the specific purpose, who have little interest in the 
sums, which they assess for their benefit, is merely an instrument 
of charity, providing with something like voluntary beneficence 
for old age and helplessness, exercised by the landholders them- 
selves, whose property it affects, and not looked upon by the 
people as a source of legal support, like the fruits of their own in- 
dustry. Chariiable relief is distributed without being claimed asa 
right, and is received without breaking down the feeling of indi- 
vidual esteem, or affecting their habits of industry. The opposite 
system is, however, now the law and practice of this country ; the 
fecling and conviction are general among the people, that they can- 
not suffer indigence without having a right to relief; and the poor 
law, while it exists, will tend not only to accumulate burdens upon 
the country, but to destroy the spirit of industry, by removing the 
motives for exertion. If the plan of pecuniary relief shall be con- 
tinued independent ef labour, and if our poor shall be taught to 
look upon a miserable and degraded existence, supported not by 
their own exertions, but by the exertions of others, our calamities 
will be great indeed, as they will proceed from two quarters, each 
a great source of ruin—a consumption of our wealth and resources, 
and the destruction of that industry, which would renew them.” 


Such being the expressed opinions of a statesman, whose 
opimions have deservedly a great weight in Parliament and in 
the country, we ure not without hope, that the’ first steps will 
very shortly be taken in that safe path, which will lead us back 
gradually to the condition, in which we were when the poor law 
operated solely for the necessitous and destitute, and when as 
yet the hands uf a labouring man, in the enjoyment of health, 
aud earning a daily hire, were not contaminated with a parish 
allowance. Let this be achieved in the first place, and refor- 
mation, in habits, views, and feelings, will succeed it as a mat- 
ter of course ; and, unul this shall be done, saving banks and all 
wither expedicnis and antidotes will be fruitless and derided. 

We are aware that there are, notwithstanding these strong 
facts, many persons iv the country, keenly alive to the interests 
of pauperism, aad who defend poor lays and parish rates, as 
the foundation of the sublimest virtues, and as the prop and 
stay of the little morality, that still remains amongst us, Hear 
how Mr. Clarksou, for example, advocates that bad , cause, 
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founding his arguments, too, on a gross misconception of Mr. 
Malthus’s clearest statements. 


“ It may not be improper to remark,”’ says he, “ in’contraven- 
tion toa writer of ability on the Poor Laws, [Mr. M.] but who it 
may be presumed has committed an error, in considering marriage 
amongst the lower class of socicty an evil, because it tends to in- 
crease the population ; for the decay of population has been thought 
one of the greatest evils a state can suffer, (particularly where 
there are so many additional sources of employment) and the im. 
provement of population is the object, which ought to claim the at+ 
tention of the legislator; besides the laws of God require mankjnd 
‘to be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth.’ Again, 
* marriage and the bed undefiled is honourable amongst all men;’ 
and many eminent writers have likewise spoken highly of and res 
commended marriage.—The constitution of the sexes is also the 
foundation for marriage, and sbould it be prevented, fornication 
would naturally follow ; for all natural passions must be gratified, 
&c.&c. The Scriptures, likewise, condemn fornication! * Out of 
thé heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornication, 
&c. &c. these are the things which defile a man ;’ and St. Paul to the 
Hebrews, says, ‘ Whoremongers, &c. God will judge.’ ” , 


Mr. Grahame has a good deal in his.book to the same purpose, 
and even charges Mr. Malthus with “ endeavouring to subvert 
the respectability of marriage ;” forall the opponents of this dis- 
tinguished writer represent him, most unjustly and iniquitously 
indeed, as an enemy to the matrimonial union, 


“A celibacy exempt from vice,” says our author, “ has been 
esteemed a state of so difficult attainment, that many have regarded 
marriage in no other Jight than as the preventive of vice—the ree 
gulation of that indulgence, of which a certain portion is inevitable. 
—Neither reason nor experience authorizes the belief, that it is 
possible to restrain the poor entirely from those connections, which 
nature has so strongly induced them to form, and which they en- 
joy in a regulated degree, without injury to their mora} character, 
and with great benefit to their hearts, in the shape of marriage. 
It is better, surely, that the indulgence, so strongly enjoined by 
the law of nature, should be tasted in this unreproved manner, 
than with that excess of degree [degree of excess, we imagine] 
and that taint of the moral character, with which debauchery is at- 
tended, especially in humble life.” 


Now, we grant that this preaching and sentimentality is good 
enough in its way, and withal founded on the basis of some- 
thing ike truth; but it is clear beyond all controversy, that it 
has nothing whatever to de with the matter under consideration. 
Neither Mr. Malthus, nor any man who thinks with him, has 
ever ebjected to marriuge, or lightly esteemed the manifold ad- 
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vantages attending that domestic alliance, when properly entered” 
into and faithfully observed. The only ground of objection in 
the view of such writers is the practice, now so prevalent 
in this part of the country, of people marrying without ei- 
ther the means or the prospect of mamntaining their children ; 
nay, what is more, with the avowed intention of trusting to pa- 
rochial supply, both for the food and education of their little 
ones, and for their own subsistence in the decline of life. It 
js not marriage, then, which Mr. Malthus deprecates; it is the 
resolution of engaging in it, with the certainty before their eyes 
of bringing into life a swarm of beggars, to prey upon the in- 
dustry of more prudent persons, or to be cut off by that pre- 
nature mortality, which squalid indigence usually brings to the 
relief of its own wretchedness. Nor is the argument more in 
point, which is employed by Mr. Grahame, when te says, that 
marriage, by multiplying the claims upon a father’s met ye 
will necessarily render him more active and more economical. In 
Scotland and Ireland, where there are no poor rates, and 
where it is still some honour for a working man to be independ- 
ent, the motive arising from necessity may, indeed, prove a sti- 
mulus to exertion; but here, where a man’s indigence is the 
best ground for his claim to assistance, and where such claims 
are viewed as legal rights, an increasing family can have no other 
effect but that of encreasing his demands, and, since he is al- 
lowed to live by the sweat of other people’s brows, he will natu- 
rally see the absurdity of drawing more from his own. Re- 
move the glarmg abuse of mixing poor rates with daily wages, 
and put an end to all expectations, that the children of a la- 
bourer, upon exceeding a certain number, are to be maintained 
at the expence of the public, and they all reasoning on the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of early marriage will be superseded ; 
for a little wholesome experience of the inevitable wretchedness, 
consequent upon such matches, will speedily beget caution or 
redouble industry, even among the most thoughtless and igno- 
rant. ‘The drift of Lord Castlereagh’s speech encourages us to 
hope, that some measure, founded on such maxims as we have 
just stated, will be adopted without delay. Mr. Curwen’s ex- 
pedient may auswer for temporary purposes, but its principle 
seems ominous. ‘There is more need to throw off, than to im- 
pose, new burdens ; and why should the painful experience of 
the last forty years be allowed to pass away in vain? 


ART. 
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Art. LX. Narrative of a Journey in Egypt, and the Coun- 
try beyond the Cataracts. By T. Legh, Esq. M.P. — 4to. 
157 pp. 21s. Murray. 1816. 


Norwirustan DING, the rapid progress, which science has 
made in all its branches since the revival of learning after the 
dark ages, it must be confessed, that, with regard to the geogra- 
phy of the interior of Africa, we have not yet gone so far as even 
to retrace the steps of the ancients; and have rather lost than 
gained ground, since the discovery of the passage to India round 
the Cape of Good Hope three centuries ago. Not to mention, 
that even that Cape had been sailed around by the early Egyp- 
tians and Carthaginians, as we learn from Herodotus and Pliny ; 
it would be easy to prove, from monuments of Roman art fre- 
quently met with in regions of the interior almost unknown to us, 
that we had been preceded in many of our discoveries. Of late 
years, indeed, much has been done towards exploring the inland 
parts of this vast and interesting continent : and the observations 
of Mr. Park have confirmed many points both of geography and 
natural history mentioned in ancieut authors, but which had not 
before been generally received as true, because we had no experi- 
ence ourselves that they were so. We allude, in particular, to 
the circumstance of the great inland river, the Niger, flowing 
from the West to the East, as asserted by Herodotus (Euterp. 
Xxxii.) and to the account given by the same author, (Melpom. 
clxxvii.) of the peopie, who fed on the sweet berries of the Lotus, 
which is found at this day to be prized in ‘Tunis, and to be the 
common food of the inhabitants of Ludamar and Bambarra. 
We must also mention, that the rivers of tire, met with in the Peri- 
plus of Hanno, are fully explained by the description Mr. Park 
gives, inspeaking of nearly the same part of Africa, of the terri- 
fic lines of fire, arising from the annual conflagration of the grass 
to produce fresh verdure. The French, in the beginning of the 
last century, and our own countrymen, Pocock, Bruce, Houghton, 
and others more recently, under the direction of the African As- 
sociation, have made usa little acquainted with the nations to the 
South and East of the great desert of Saham, which appears, 
physically as well as geographically speaking, to be the boundary 
between the Moors and the Negroes; and, though the failure of 
the two late expeditions to the Niger and the Congo seem, for 
the present, to cast an ominous gloom on the undertaking, yet, ia 
this age of enterprize and improvement, we trust it will not be 
long before some further attempt is made to supply this great de- 
sideratum in geographical knowledge. 

In 
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In the mean while we gladly hail the appearance of every 
book of travels, that may add any thing to our steck of informa- 
tion. {tis true, that neither the thin and spare dimensions of the 
volume before us, nor the extent of a journey to [brim, seem to 
promise any great addition: but Mr. Legh travelled over inte- 
resting ground, and we hasten to accompany bim on his tour: 
having first premised that we lament, that neither he nor bis com- 
panion, Mr. Smelt, have enriched the volume with any plates of 
the curious monuments of antiquity, which they visited. ‘Their 
map of the Nile, from Essouan to I[brim, is valuable, because 
they appear, throughout their journey, to have observed the 
course of the river with much attention. ' 

The same decrees of exclusion from countries under the influ. 
ence of France, which for so long a time obliged our English 
travellers to extend their route, and made a visit to Athens or 
Constantinople supply the place of a winter in Paris or Vienna, 
Induced our author to make a tour of Albania and Greece, - 
whence he passed over to the ‘Troad in the summer of 1812 ; but 
the plague, which was then beginning to rage throughout Asia 
Minor, determined him to return to Malta; and from thence, ac- 
companied by Mr. Smelt, he finally directed his course to the 


shores of Egypt, and landed at Alexandria on the 7th of De- 
cember, 


“When we stepped on shore,” says Mr. Legh, “ the novelty of 
‘every object, which met our view, convinced us, that we had quitted 
Europe. Instead of horses, oxen, and carts, we Leheid buffaloes 
and camels; and the drivers of caleches, by whom we had been be- 
set and importuned in the streets of Valetta, were here replaced by 
the Arab boys, recommending, in broken English, their asses to 
carry us to dillerent parts of the town.”’ P, 7. 


Alexandria, which, in the age cf its magnificence, was mistress 
of the commercial, as well as the literary, woild, and which 
rechoned $0,000 frcemen in its population, when it fell into the 
power of the Romans, does not now coutam, we believe, more 
than 5,000 iwwhabitamis, though Mr. Legh estimated it at 12,000 
before the ravages of the plague, which raged there alter his first 
visit to that place. ‘The only part now inhabited is the langue 
Be terre, which joms the Pharos, or ancient light-house, to the 
continent. ‘The present walls of the city, which were built by 
the Saracens, are in some places forty feet high, and are flanked 
by one hundred towers; they enclose a circuit of nearly five 
miles, now, for the most part, a deserted space, covered’ with 
heaps of rubbish, and sivewed over with the fragments of ancient 
buildaigs. We ave glad to carn, that the cutting throagh the em- 
bankment of the Lake Aboukir, which was effected by our army, 
a 
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in the first Egyptian expedition, under the gallant Sir R. Aber- 
crombie, in 1801, has since been productive of some good to the 
inhabitants of Alexandria ; as, though many villages: were de- 
stroyed at the time, and much land lost to cultivation, by the sea 


rushing into the ancient bed of the Lake Mareotis, ourquthor 
tells us, that 


o A permanent advantage is supposed to be derived from the 
inundation, in the increased salubrity of the atmosphere, which is 
now no longer infected by the marshy vapours of the lake.” 


On leaving the burning sands of Alexandria, our travellers 
crossed the lake of Aboukir, and, entering the sea at the ancient 
mouth of Canopus, they proceeded to Rosetta, where they pre- 
pared for their journey up the Nile to Cairo, but first passed into 
the Delta, being uuable to procure a boat to visit the mouth of 
the Nile, because the mussulmen were keeping a feast in com- 
memoration of the sacrifice of Abraham. . 


‘“‘ The population of Egypt consists chiefly of Copts, Arabs, 
and the Turkish or Albanian soldiers, who are employed in the 
service of the government. The Copts (who are Christians of the 
sect of Eutyches) are generally supposed ‘to be the descendants 
of the ancient Egyptians ; they are a clever race, and usually be- 
come the gens d’affaires of the Beys and Cacheffs. The Arabs, 
who since the Arabian invasion have formed the great mass of the 
— of Egypt, are formed into three tribes,—the pastoral, the 
Bedouin or independent, and restless inhabitants of the desert, 
and the Fellah, or cultivating Arab, the most civilized and 
patient, but at the same time the most corrupt and degraded class, 
The Turkish and Albanian troops are distributed throughout 
the country, to garrison the different towns, and to levy the miri, 
or contribution, which they do with every circumstance of cruelty 
and oppression.”” 


Provisions are so cheap in this country, that 1000 eggs may be 
bought for a dollar, and the same sum will purchase 14 
fowls ; but the fertility of the soil, which produces three crops in 
the year, clover, corn, aud rice, affords a striking contrast to the 
‘miserable appearance of the inhabitants, who are represented by 
all travellers as dirty and wretchedly clothed. 
~ ‘The chain of mountains, which accompanies the course of the 
Nile through upper Egypt, terminates in the Mokattam heights, 
to the South and South East of Caire, which is still called, in 
the figurative language of the East, “ Misr, without an equal, 
Misr, the mother of the world.” Its population hasbeen esti- 
mated at between 3 aud 400,000. ‘The houses are of brick, and 
very high} the streets mean, and so narrow that two loaded ~ 
| | ) 5 me 
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mels can scarcely pass. ‘The square called Esbeguieh, into the 
centre of which the Nile flows during the mundaton, is the only 
part, that has any claim to be exempted from this censure. ‘The 
bazaars, however, afford a superb display. of every article of 
eastern luxury and magnificence: Mr. Legh thought them even 
superior to those he had seen in Turkey. After the expulsion of 
the Mamelukes, Mahomed Ali, the present Pacha, was chosen 
by the Albanian troops ; a man of extraordinary talents and en- 
terprize, who has raised himself from the humble station of cap- 
tain of a pirate boat in the Archipelago. He has bestowed mucli 
pains on Improving the police of his city, and has nearly verified 
the promise, he made on his appointment to the Pachalic, that 
“ in a few years you might walk about the streets with both hands 
full of gold.” ‘The precaution of locking gates at the end of 
every street at eight o'clock at night, and obliging every passen- 
ger to carry a light, contributes much to the tranquillity of the 
lace. 
: The caravans, which arrive at Cairo, bring gold dust, ivory, 
rhinoceros’ horns, ostrich feathers, gums, and various drugs. It 
is also the chief mart of the slaves, who are brought from Abys- 
sinia, Sennér, Darfair, arid other parts of Soudan. The Jelabs, 
or merchants, who carry on this horrid traffic, seize upon periods 
of distress, arising from want of water or provisions, during their 
long journey across the desert, to perform the operation of enas- 
eulauion; after which they bury their poor victims to a certain 
depth in the sand, to stop the hermorrhage. The calculation is, 
that one out of three only survives ; and, therefore, the risk of 
mortality is incurred during a moment of scarcity, when the mer- 
chauts can best spare their slaves. ‘he mode of travelling is, to 
sling a dozen negroes across the back of a camel: for the way, in 


which they are disposed of on their arrival at Cairo, we quote 
Mr. Legh’s words. 


“ We visited also the slave-market, where, to say nothing of the 
moral reflections suggested by this traffic in human beings, the senses 
were offended in the most disagreeable manner, by the excessive | 
state of filthiness, in which these miserable wretches were compelled 
to exist. ‘They were crowded together in inclosures like the sheep 
“™ of Smithfield market, and the abominable stench and unclean- 

iness, which were the consequence of such confinement, may be 
more readily imagined thgn described.” P. 21, | 


With regard to the market prices of these slaves, a eunuch was 
valued at 1500 piastres ; girls, in general, from $00 to 500 ; but 
if they had learned to sew, wash, &c. and had lived in a Frank fa- 
my they were estimated at 700. ; 

wing the visit of our travellers to Cairo, the Pacha was 0" 
gage 
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gaged in raising an army to act against the Wahahees; who, being 
masters of Arabia, and the strong places ov the Red Sea, had be-. 
come very formidable neighbours. ‘his fanatical sect. has en- 
creased much since the middle of the last ceniury, when it was. 
founded by Abdoulwahab, who endeavoured to effect a reforma- 
tion in the abuses of Mahometanism, and even to deprive Ma- 
homet of the honors paid to his memory, In 1807, the Waha- 
bees had possessed themselves of Medina, Mecca, and Jedda, at 
which latter place they had defeated the troops of the Pacha of 
Egypt ; and it was to cover this disgrace and to restore the holy 
cities to the power of the Turks, as well as to secure the tranquil. 
lity of bis own dominions, that Mahomed Ah was now 
paring for war. In these objects he completely succeeded, and, 
having taken to pieces a fleet, which he built at Alexandria, and 
conveyed it on camels’ backs from Cairo to the Red Sea, he 
bombarded the towns on the coast, and finished the campaign in 
a manner that gave such satisfaction at Coustantinople, that the 
Grand Signior has since assumed the title of Gazi, or conqueror, 
and has conferred on the Pacha of Egypt that of Khan, by no 
means an empty honour ; as Mr. Legh tells us, in a note, that the 
privilege which the bearer derives from it is, that the Grand 
Signior cannot cut off his head, 

This war was of course attended with considerable expense, 
and our author informs us, that the burthen of it was borne by the 
enormous profits, the Pacha derived from the commerce in corm, 
which he carried on with the British government for the supply 
of our troops in Spain. Like other bargains of our commissariat 
at that time, this appears to have been made on terms the most 
disadvantageous to us. Seventy thousand quarters of cora were 
bought of the Pacha, at the dearest season, for eight times what 
he gave for them; and transports were sent to carry this away 
by such slow degrees, that the greatest part of it was spoiled be- 
fore it reached Spain. Unfavourableg however, as this bargain 
was for us, the Pacha turned it to the best account for himself, 
and laid so strict an embargo on all boats up the Nile, until his 
advantageous contract was fulfilled, that our travellers had great 
difficulty in reaching Cairo: and, on their leaving that place, 
they were indebted to the personal favour of the Pacha for permis- 
sion to have a cangia, in which they sailed for Upper Egypt on 
the 13th of January, having engaged Mr. Barthow, an American, 
who had resided several years in the country, to act as their intete 
preter. They passed the Pyramids of Saccara, and landed on 
the 21st at Benihassan, where they spent some hours in exami- 
ning the excavations, of which Mr. Hamilton has given us so elae 
borate an account; they then arrived at Sheikh Ababdé, the 
site ef the ancient Antinoé, whose ruins are extensive, but not of 


very 
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very high antiquity, being-evidently of Roman architecture. The 
sight of the splendid portico, which ‘is “all that remains of the 
‘Temple at Hermopolis, did not fail to make oar travellers partake 
of the enthusiasm, with which Denon has spoken of it, though 
they observed, that the inaccurate view, he has given of it, shews 
the histe, with which he travelled. At Siout, which has suc- 
ceeded to Girgeh, as capital of Upper Egypt; they were kindly 
received by the Governor Ibrahim Bey, the eldest son of the 
Pacha of Cairo. Here also they met the Shekh Ibrahim, an 
intelligent traveller, whose journal-is now in England, and will 
soon be laid before the public ; and we have reason to hope, that 
it will add much to our acquaintance with those parts of Africa 
which he has visited. ? 

Mr. Legh describes the ruin of the temple at Gaw-el-Kebir, 
anciently Antzopolis, as the most picturesque in Egypt, and gives 
us cause again to lament, that neither he nor any of bis party made 
eketches of what they saw. ‘Lhe portico, which is still standing, 
consists of three rows, each of six columns, which are § feet in 
diameter, and 62 feet high. It is situated in a grove of date 
trees, close to the banks of the Nile, whose waters have already 
undermined part of it, and threaten to wasli the whole away. It 
is covered with hieroglyphics. At the farther end ‘of the temple, 
is an immense block of granite, in the form of a pyramid, 12 feet 
high, and 9 square at the base, with a niche cut in it, which, it is 
supposed, has contained one of the sacred birds, 

All authors, who have visited Egypt trom the days of Heredo- 
tus to the present time, have so extolled the Juxuriant fertility of 
the soil, that ithas become quite proverbial; and, when contrasted, 
with this, the extreme poverty and misery of the present inhabi- 
tants, groaning under the oppression of an arbitrary government, 
afford a striking instance of the way in which the blessings of 
Providence may be perverted by man. Mr. Legh says, 


“ The fields enriched by the Nile teem with plenty; the date 
trees are loaded with fruit; cattle of every kind, poultry and milk, 
abound in every village; but the wretched Arab is compelled to live 
on a few lentils, and a small portion of bread and water, while he 
sees his fields plundered and his cattle driven away, to gratify the 
insatiable wants of a mercenary soldier, and the inordinate claims of 
& rapacious governor. After having paid the various contributions, 
and answered the numerous demands made upon him, not a twen- 
ticth part of the produce of his labour falls to his own share ; and 
without the prospect of enjoying the fruit of his toil, the fellah, na- 
turally indolent himself, allows his fields to remain uncultivated, 


onscious that his industry would be but an additional temptation 
to the extortion of tyranny.’’ P. 4]. 


While opposite Diospelis Parva, the modern How, our tra- 
‘ vellers 
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tellers experienced the gale of the kamsin, by which entire ca- 
_ ravans are said to be sometimes buried in the sand of the desert. 
The air became thick, and they felt their eves, ears, and mouths 
filled with the fine particles of sand; which even penetrated their 
trunks, and deposited itself between the folds of their linen. 
The wind being favourable, on the 6th of February they passed 
the magnificent ruins of Dendera, Koptos, and Kous, and landed 
the next day on the plain of Thebes. But of Thebes cele- 
brated by Homer, and described by Herodotus, Mr. Legh 
has told us little more, after barely naming the temples of Karnac 
aud Luxor, than that the travels of Denon and Hamilton, may 
be consulted for the details of this wonderful spot. We are sur- 
prized at this, and we sincerely hope, that those of our country- 
men, for whom it may be reserved, in visiting the Euphrates, to 
explore the ruins of ancient Babylon, will not content them. 
selves with telling us, that itis frequently mentioned in Scripture, 
and described by Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus, or refer us 
to the little, that may be gleaned on the subject of its present 
state from the writings of Pietro della Valle, Niebuhr, or Beau- 
champ. | 

Having passed Esné and Koum Ombos, our travellers arrived 
on the 11th of February, at Essouan, (anciently Syene,) the fron- 
tier town of Egypt. It is‘ remarkable, that here they found no 
Turkish garrison ; the last troops of the Pacha being stationed 
at Esné. From the Shekh or Arab governor of the town, they 


received every encouragement to proceed into Nubia; he eveu 


promised, that his son should accompany them. 

Mr. Legh and Mr. Smelt were now one thousand miles from 
Alexandria, and had reached the point, at which Browne, Hamil- 
ton, and other travellers, had been stopped. Norden was the 
only European, who had gone higher up the Nile, and even he 
was strongly dissuaded from the attempt by the Aga of Essouan. 
But the Mamelukes were now at a distance, and Nubia was at 
peace. with Egypt, though not subject to the Pacha, . The enter- 
prize was inviting. ‘The Shekh had an interest in encouraging 
them, and our travellers determined to proceed. ‘The few days, 
that were necessary for preparation, they employed in visiting the 
Islands of Elephantine and Phile,. and the cataracts. 


« The Island of Elephantina is celebrated for its beauty, and 
contains within itself every thing to make it one of the most en- 
chanting spots in the world: woods, gardens, canals, mills, rivers, 
and rocks, combine to make it picturesque.” ii 


In the small island of Phile are eight temples crowded toge- 
ther, from the appearance of which Mr. Legh thinks it ; 


“ Clear, that the system of building amongst the ancient Esyp- 
tians was, first to construct great masses, and afterwards to - 
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for ages in finishing the details of the decoration, beginning with 
the sculpture of the hieroglyphics, and then passing to the stucco 
and painting.” 


This we have long considered as an admitted fact ; the proofs 
of which are to be found in the unfinished monuments, which 
still attest the gigantic, but useless, schemes suggested by the su- 
perstition or vanity of that ancient people. 

Of the Cataracts, to which, in Cicero’s days, such tremendous 
effects were ascribed, our author tells us, that boats now sail up 
them, daving the inundation, with a tolerable breeze from the 
N.W.; and that the boys of the neighbourhood, for a single 
para, will at any time dive into the most rapid cascade. Norden 
estimates the fall at four feet, Pocock as low as three. 

‘The scenery on this part of the river is thus described. 


** Passing upwards from Egypt, you leave the delicious gardens 
of the island of Elephantina, which divides the Nile into nearly 
two (we would have written two NEARLY) equal streams ; and on 
the left the romantic and ruined town of Essouan strongly reminded 
us (this is awkward again) of the old Gothic castles in England, 
Beyond, the two chains of primitive mountains lying on each side 
the Nile cross the bed of the river, and form innumerable rocky 
points or islands to impede its course. The wild disorder of the 
granite rocks, which present every variety of grotesque shape, the 
absence of all cultivation, the murmur of the water, and the sa- 
vage and desolate character of the whole scene, form a picture, 
which exceeds all power of description.” P. 53, 54. 


Such is the grand barrier, which nature has placed to divide, 
Fgypt from Nubia: beyond it, the inhabitants are neither Arabs, 
Negroes, nor Egyptians, but a distinct race, with a peculiar phy- 
siognomy and colour, who ‘are called Bardbras or Berberins. 
"Phey are descendants of the ancient colonists, who opposing as 
feeble a resistance to the Romans, as the mative inhabitants of 
our own country did to the Saxons, retired, like them, to the fast- 
nesses of their mountams where they also have kept ap a lan- 
guage separate from their neighbours till this day. Gibbon ob- 
‘serves, that their mame was borrowed from the Latin provincials 
by the Arabian conquerors, and has justly settled as a local de- 
nomination (Barbary) along the northern coast of Africa. ‘They 
ure to be found m all the mountainous districts, and are des- 
cribed by most travellers in Africa, as ferocious and faithless; but 
Mr. Legh thinks those, who habit Nubia, deserve a much better 
character; he found them inoffensive and remarkably honest : 
they were surprized at a stranger’s venturing among them, but 
far from molesting him, they generally offered to share with him 
their simple repast of lentils and: souramilk. -Mr. Legh thus 

“describes. their appearance, 
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« The hair of the men is sometimes frizzed at the sides and stiff- 
ened with grease, so as perfectly to resemble the extraordinary pro- 
jection on the head of the sphinx. As to the women, they are in 
general very ugly, and never have the appearance of youth, but 
seem to pass immediately from childhood into a state of decrepi- 
tude. The children go quite naked, the boys wearing round their 
‘waists a small cord only, and the girls a sort of fringe, made of thin 
strips of leather, which is matted together with grease; it is called 
rahat in the language of the country, and is very similar in ap- 
pearance to the ornament hanging in front of the bridle, or before 
the breast, ofan English charger *. 

“ The men and women, in general, wear the same kind of dress 
as their Egyptian neighbours, with-the exception of the turban, 
which is seldom to be seen amongst the Bardbras.” P. 98. 


This simple people plant date trees, and sow a kind of millet, 
called douruh, wherever there is any soil on the banks of the 
Nile. Dried dates, which are their chief produce, they barter 
for cloth at Esné. They make mud huts, and sometimes live, like 
their ancient: predecessors, the ‘Troglodytx, in caves. Of their 
pretensions to civilization some estimate may be made, from the 
expressions used by one of them to M. Costaz, who was at 
Phil, ‘in 1799, which we quote in his own words: “ Ce-.sont 
ces Monumens qi attirent ici les etrangers, dés que vous serez 
partis: nous les démolirons, ‘a fin qu’on nous laisse tranquilles 
chez nous.” : 

But to return to our travellers, on leaving the Cataracts, they 
found the river still enclosed, for many miles, by the granite 
mountains, at the base of which are here and there a few spots 
planted with date trees. At Siala, they fell in with Douab 
Cacheff and a.party of about four hundred Bardbras encaniped, 
the horses and caimels feeding round their tents : and as the Shekh 
of Essouan had given them a letter to the first tribe they might 
meet, our travellers were now to claim the protection of the 
Cacheff. Contrary to their expectation, he received them. ci- 
villy, exchanged presents with them, and invited them to eat out 
of the same bowl with him; and even sent to Dehr to mform 
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«“ * There are several fragments of Egyptian female statues in 
the British Museum, in which the thighs of the figures are striated 
in a manner, that may not unaptly be compared to the appearance of 
the rahat as it hangs from the waist of a Nubian girl. If such ap 
opinion be not thought too fanciful, this may be considered atiother 
instance, to be added to the peculiar method of wearing the hair, 
frizzed, and projecting at the sides, which tends to prove the tni- 
formity of the customs practised by the ancient and modern inhabi- 
tants ‘countries, ; 
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Hassan Cacheff of their intended visit to his capital. Pro 
ceeding up the Nile, they found eatensive ruins at Kalaptshi, and 
at the village of Dondour, twelve miles further, a temple in good 
preservation, which the inscription A4+Q, shews to have been 
at one time Christian. At Dakkiis a fine temple with us hiero- 
glyphics quite perfect. ‘The Propylon is about fifty feet high; 
and ninety in breadth. It bears many Greek mscriptions, re. 
cording the devotion of those, who formerly came and worshipped. 
Our travellers copied two of these on their return. At this 
place is a break in the granite mountains, and the desert ap- 
proaches nearly close to the water's edge : here they saw several 
gazelles or antelopes. ‘They had now passed the tropic: the 
weather was very hot, and not being able to bear the heat of 
the sand to his feet, Mr. Legh buried the bulb of the thermo- 
meter in the shore, when it rose to 125°; im the cabin of the 
boat it stood at 86°, and in the outer air at 96°. The temple of 
Sibhoi corresponds exactly with the description Strabo gives of 
pure Egyptian architecture. The Propylon is eighty feet broad, 
fifty yards in front of which are two statues ten feet high, which 
seem to have formed the gateway ; from wheuce an avenue of 
two rows of sphinxes led to the temple. Six only now appear, 
the rest are buried in the sand, which is brought by the wind 
from the great Sahara; it has already covered the temple, and it 
is probable, that every vestige of this, as well as many other simi- 
lar buildings, will disappear, from the rapid manner, in which it 
accumulates in this part of Africa. At what period these beau- 
tiful edifices were raised in Nubia, is a matter of mere conjecs 
ture: it was so indeed 2000 years ago. ‘The high state of pre« 
servation of the stone above that of the temples of Egypt is no 
doubt to be ascribed, as Mr. Legh observes, to the mild and 
unalterable nature of the climate between the tropics. The 
corroding hand of time has no effect upon them: but they are 
abandoned to the desert, and will shortly be covered by its sand: 
and it is not improbable, that some centuries hence, when the 
sand again shifts, they may be rediscovered to the world, whén 
the memory of their present rude possessors with their wretched 
mud cottages shall have passed as entirely away, as that of the 
civilized and enterprizing people, who built these vast structures, 
has long since done. 

On the 21st, our travellers quitted their boat and rode on asses 
about fourteen oules to Dehr, the residence of Hassan Cacheff, 
the most powerful chieftain of the Barabras, The capital of 
Nubia consists of «a number of mud huts scattered among date 
trees, amongst which the house of the Cacheff is distinguished 
by its being built of brick aud two stories high. The natives 
were mostly drunk, as they were celebrating a marriage of the 


Cacheff. 
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Cacheff. ‘They regarded the European strangers with great’ 
astonishment, but treated them with civility, and after an hour's 
time, brought them a mess of boiled goat’s flesh swimming iu 
hot butter. In about four hours, the Cacheff and his negro 
guards came to visit them: he was a tall, handsome young man, 
half drunk with araki, a spirit they distil from dates. He 
asked them what they wanted, supposed they were come to 
visit the tombs of their ancestors; and flatly refused them per- 
mission to proceed to Ibrim. ‘The next day, finding that the 
Cacheff would expect a present, they offered him a watch: 
this he did not accept, being utterly unable to comprehend its 
use; but upon Mr. Legh’s presenting him with a fine Damascus 
sword, worth five hundred piastres, he became very friendly, 
made him a present in return of a negro boy, and granted per- 
mission for the pursuit of his journey. He was very curieus in 
examining their arms, and piqued bimself much on having in his 
possession an English musket : as it was impossible to explain to 
him the use of the thermometers, our travellers satisfied him b 
saying, they were intended to shew the state of their health, 
Norden had been stopped at Dehr, and no other modern 
European had ever ventured so far into Nubia: it was with feel- 
ings of eager curiosity, therefore, that Mr. Legh and Mr. Smelt 
set out for Ibrim, the ancient Premis, where they arrived in 
about five hours. Of the town they could discover nothing 
more than the ruins of the citadel and of some few houses : not 
a vestige of life was to be seen about it, no solitary native, nor 
even a single date tree; so complete had been the destruction of 
the place by the Mamelukes when they passed into Dongola, in 
1810. Our travellers now began to find, that money became of 
little use, and not having brought from Egypt flour enough for 
the purposes of barter, they resolved to retrace their steps, and 
Jeaving Ibrim, they arrived the same day at Dehr. Since their 
return, however, we are told that Captain Light, of the British 
artillery, has visited Lbrim, and Mr. Bankes has succeeded in 
reaching the second Cataract. ‘The Romans had penetrated 
much further, having carried their victorious arms as far as 
Napata, under the reign of Augustus. But the country, from 
the second Cataract of the Nile to the borders of Abyssinia, still 
remains unknown to us. We are glad to observe, however, that 
Mr. Legh met with little opposition to kis journey to Ibrim on 
the part “of the natives; the Cacheff even told him on his return 
to Dehr, that English travellers should be welcome at that place: 
and as it appears “that the Mamelukes, who are still headed by 
the venerable Osman Bey, are gradually acquiring agricultural 
aud peaceable habits, we may hope, that some enferprizing tra- 
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veller may ere long succeed in exploring the course of the Nile 
to Gooz, where Bruce left it to cross the Desert. 

On their return, our travellers minutely examimed the fine 
ruins at Kalaptshi, and the stupendous excavated temple at 
Guerfeh-Hassan, nine miles below Dakki; which strongly re- 
minded them of the descriptions of the beautiful cave of Ele- 
phanta in the harbour of Bombay. Indeed, the points of resem- 
blance between the Egyptian architecture aud that of the Hindus 
is so striking, that one can easily believe them to have had the 
same origin. Sir W. Jones, after stating, that the Greeks used 
Ethiop and Indian as convertible terms, observes, that the Ethio- 
pians aud Egyptians and the original Hindus were the same 
people. 

Our travellers re-entered Egypt early in March, and conti- 
nuing their voyage down the Nile, visited those temples, which 
they had not examined in passing upwards. ‘hey went into the 
excavated mountains and into the mummy pits at Thebes, but 
have given us no further description of that interesting place. 
Afterwards, they landed at Manfalout, and made a journey on 
asses to the village of Amabdi, for the purpose of descending into 
the pits containing the mummies of the sacred crocodiles, which 
Herodotus tells us he was not permitted to see. As the relation 
of this curious incident forms a very interesting part of Mr. Legh’s 
book, and affords a good specimen of his style, we shall offer it 
to our readers. Having engaged four Arabs to be their guides, 
our travellers proceeded to a circular pit, ten feet broad and 
eighteen deep; ito which they descended with three of the 
Arabs, leaving one stationed on the outside. With lighted torches 
they crept about long and winding galleries, and had discovered 
fragments only of the crocodile mummies, when they found them- 
selves again in the same chamber, from which they had set out. 


“« Our conductors, however,” says Mr. Legh, “ denied, that it was 
the same, but on our persisting in the assertion, agreed at last that it 
was, and confessed they had missed their way the first time, but if 
we would make another attempt, they would undertake to conduct 
us to the mummies. Our curiosity was still unsatisfied ; we had been 
wandering for more than an hour in low subterranean passages, and 
felt considerably fatigued by the irksomeness of the posture in 
which we had been obliged to move, and the heat of our torches in 
those narrow and low galleries. But the Arabs spoke so confidently 
of succeeding in this second trial, that we were induced once more 
to attend them. We found the opening of the chamber, which we 
now approached, guarded by a trench of unknown depth, wide and 
enough to require a good leap. The first Arab jumped the ditch, 
and we all followed him. The passage we entered was extremely 
small, and so low in some places as to oblige us to craw! flat on the 
ground, and almost always on our-hands and knees. The intrica- 
cies 
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dies of its windings resembled a labyrinth, and it terminated at 
length in a chamber much smaller than that which we had left, but, 
like it, containing nothing to satisfy our curiosity. Our search his 
therto had been fruitless, but the mummies might not be far distant, 
another effort, and we might still be successful. | 

“ The Arab whom I followed, and who led the way, now en- 
tered another gallery, and we all continued to move in the same 
manner as before, each preceded by a guide. We had not gone far 
before the heat became excessive ;—for my own part I found my 
breathing extremely difficult, my head began to ache most vio- 
lently, and I had a most distressing sensation of fulness about the 
heart. . 

We felt we had gone too far, and yet were almost deprived of 
the power of returning. At this moment the torch of the first Arab 
went out: I was close to him, and saw him fall on his side ; he ut- 
tered a groan—his legs were strongly convulsed, and I heard a rat- 
tling noise in his throat—he was dead. ‘The Arab behind me, see- 
ing the torch of his companien extinguished, and conceiving he had 
stumbled, past me, advanced to his assistance, and stooped. f 
observed him appear faint, totter, and fall ina moment—he also was 
dead, ‘The third Arab came forward, and made an effort to approach 
the bodies, but stopped short. We looked at each other in silent 
horror. ‘The danger increased every instant; our torches burnt 
faintly ; our breathing became more difficult ; our knees tottered un- 
der us, and we felt our strength nearly gone, _ 

“ There was no time to be lost—the American, Barthow, cried 
to us to ‘ take courage,’ and we began to move back as fast as we 
could. We heard the remaining Arab shouting after us, calling us 
Caffres, imploring our assistance, and upbraiding us with deserting 
him. But we were obliged to leave him to his fate, expecting 
every moment to share it with him. ‘The windings of the passages 
through which we had come increased the difficulty of our escape ; 
we might take a wrong turn, and never reach the great chamber we 
had first entered. Even supposing we took the shortest road, it 
was but too probable our strength would fail us before we arrived. 
We had each of us separately and unknown to one another observed 
attentively the different shapes of the stones, which projected into 
the galleries we had passed, so that each had an imperfect clue to 
the labyrinth we had now to retrace. We compared notes, and 
only on one occasion had a dispute, the American differing from my 
friend and myself ; ia this dilemma we were determined by the ma- 
jority, and fortunately were right. Exhausted with fatigue and ter- 
ror, we reached the edge of the deep trench, which remained to be 
crossed before we got into the great chamber. Mustering all my 
strength, I leaped, and was followed by the American. Smelt stood 
on the brink, ready to drop with fatigue. He called to us ‘ for 


God’s sake to help him over the fosse, or at least to stop, if only . 


for five minutes, to allow him time to recover his strength,’ It was 
impossible—to stay was death, and we could not resist the desire td 
7 u 2 push 
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push on and reach the open air. We encouraged him to summon 


all his force, and he cleared the trench. When we reached the 
open air it was one o'clock, and the heat in the sun about 160°. 
Our sailors, who were waiting for us, had luckily a bardak* full of 
water, which they sprinkled upon us, but though a little refreshed, 
it was not possible to climb the sides of the pit ; they unfolded their 


turbans, and slinging them round our bodies, drew us to the top.” 
—P, 113. 


Their appearance without their guides naturally astonished the 
Arab, who was left at the entrance of the cavern; he enquired 
anxiously for his hahabebas or friends, and was told they were 
coming. Our travellers, in the mean time, mounted their asses, 
recrossed the desert, and embarked with all possible speed, but 
they were overtaken by some ‘Turks and Arabs, who brought 
them back to Manfalout, to answer forthe murder of their 
guides. ‘They were here carried before the Cacheff, who treated 
them in a stern and haughty manner in the presence of their ac- 
cusers, who demanded blood for blood ; while he secretly con- 
trived their escape from respect to their firman from the Pacha 
of Cairo. ‘They again got upon the Nile, but the wind was ad- 
verse, and they were a second time overtaken and brought back. 
"They now found that the third Arab, whom they had supposed 
to have died in the cavern, had escaped, and now appeared to 
assert, that they had killed lis companions by magic. The Cacheff, 
however, after consulting with the Shekh of Amabdi, suggested, 
that the matter should be compromised by money, and on twelve 
plastres being paid to each of the widows of the Arabs, who had 
so unfortunately died, and tle same sum to the Shekh of the 
village, our travellers were allowed to proceed to their vessel, 
und continue their voyage. At Miniet, they met with a Scotch- 
mau taken prisoner in the battle of Rosetta, who had become a 
Mussulinan, and was now a soldier of one of the seven Beys 
attached to the Cacheff. His name was Donald Donald, a na- 
tive of Inverness. ‘They offered to ransom him for 2000 piastres, 
but he seemed indifferent about obtaining his liberty, and before 
they left the place, the Bey married him to one of the women 
of his harem. At Miriet, Boulac, and Rosetta, our travellers 
were detamed three months by the precautions necessary to 
avoid the plague, which entirely prevented them from proceeding 
into Syrta, as they had before intended; and for that purpose, 
Shekh Ibrahim had furnished Mr. Legh with the itinerary 
through that country, which, with an account of some MSS. from 


— 





** * The name of the jars, made at Kenne, of porous earth, and 
used to cool water.” 


Elephautina, 
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Elephantina, appears in the Appendix to the present volume. 
Our travellers at last reached the mouth of the Nile, and em- 
barked at Alexandria for Malta, from whence they proceeded 
to England in the autumn of 1813. , 

Mr. Legh relates his journey in a plain and unaffected man- 
ner; and we cannot take our leave of him without expressing 
the pleasure we feel, that the foreign travels, which are almost a 
necessary part of the education of a well-informed young man 
of rank and fortune in this country, should, in the present in- 
stance, have been directed by the laudable desire of ascertaining 
what was before unknown to the civilized world. If Mr. Legh 
was prevented from advancing far into the field of discovery him- 
self, he has at least opened the path for others, 





Art. X. Discourses on several Subjects, addressed to the 
Congregation assembled in Christ Church, Bath. By the 
Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 8vo. 464 pp» 
10s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1816. 


HOWEVER fascinating popular sermons may be to the ear, 
and as it were to the outward sense, it is to deep aud practical 
theology that we shall ever look as to the staple manufacture of 
the English clergy. Thought in the writer will seldom fail of 
exciting thought in the reader, while rhetorical flummery and 
flashy rhodomontade 


«« Play round the head, but come not near the heart.’’ 


Against one very common prejudice, however, upon this 
point, we must enter our unqualified protest. Popular theoe 
logy, say the objectors, is suited to all, while deep divinity is 
adapted to but a few. ‘That deep and doctrinal points may be 
sometimes so obscured by intricacies of style, and so overlaid 
with laborious learning, as to be nearly unintelligible to common 
readers, we will allow ; but that they may, be represented in lan- 
guage so simple, and arrangement so luminous, as to command 
the attention even of the most rude and uncultivated hearer, we 
shall ever most anxiously maintain. If the great and leading 
points of Christian faith be made unintelligible to the lower 
classes, the fault is to be ascribed not to the difliculty of the 
doctrines, but to the obscurity of the teachers. It is of the 
most vital importance, at the present period especially, that both 
high and Jow should be made acquainted with all the leading 
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features of the Gospel dispensation, to guard them from the 
numerous errors, which, on every subject of doctrinal importance, 
are now but too numerous and too alarming. We would not 
have an ordinary congregation disturbed by polemical theology, 
nor distracted by theological dispute ; but we would have them 
instructed in every department of sound doctrine, and armed in 
every poiut agaiust prevailing error. 

It was with a view of a nature resembling this, that the dis. 
courses before us were composed. They form a third and additional, 
volume to those already published. ‘They were uot preached, 
as the Archdeacon informs us, in the exact form, in which they. 
now appear ; but were each of them so lowered down, as to. 
suit the capacities, and arrest the attention, even of the lowest. 
We much wish, that the Archdeacon had given us a volume of 
them in this form, as we are persuaded, that they would have 
been exceedingly useful in supplying the pulpit with matter, 
which in the present day iz so much wanted. 

The great view of the Archdeacon im these discourses 1s, first, 
to counteract the prevailing errors im religious opinion by a 
broad and clear exposition of the real principles of sound and 
genuine Christianity ; and secondly, to impress upon the minds 
of his hearers the duty of attaching themselves firmly to that 
Church, in which the faith and practice of the Gospel is pro~ 
fessed m such primitive and unadulterated purity. How the. 
Archdeacon has succeeded in his design, our readers will best be 
enabled to judge, when we have laid before them a general view 
of the whole series of discourses, and submitted to their consi- 
deration such extracts as appear most worthy of their attention. 

The sermons are thirteen in number. The first is upon the 
creation of man in the image of God, upon the nature of his 
trial in Paradise, and the consequences of his fall. In this ser- 
mon will be found a very satisfactory statement of the nature 
and condition of man at his first creation, with some curious 
testimonies of the ancient fathers upon that point. In the second, 
is pointed out the nature of that conflict, into which the Saviour 
entered with the destroyer of mankind to effect the mighty pur- 
poses of Redemption. The temptation of our Saviour is dis- | 
cussed at considerable length, both with respect to the design of 
the trial, and the nature of the tempter, and cannot but prove to , 
any, who may feel any difficulty upon this mysterious point, a 
most satisfactory and convincing statement. The third discourse 
is upon the renewal of man in knowledge after the image of 
God. ‘The following is the recapitulation of what has been ad- 
vauced on these important points. 


“« This contracted view of an almost infinitely extensive subject, 
has served, I trust, to furnish at least that general idea of the great 


scheme 
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scheme of redemption, which may, under divine blessing, be suffi- 
cient to direct you in the management of eg spiritual concerns, 
You have seen what the first Adam was in his original state of per- 
fection ; and by looking back to the history of the Fall, you have 
been taught to account for the actions of the second Adam. Para- 
dise, and with it, the image of Ged ia man had been lost by the 
first Adam’s transgression : in consequence of which, the sentence 
of death had passed on him and his descendants. ‘his sentence, 
so far at least as concerned the spiritual part of it, was to be re- 
versed; and that, of which Paradise was the intended emblem, to 
be regained, by fallen man’s becoming again what he was originally 
created, ‘ a living soul ;’ being restored to the image of God by 
the renewing of the Holy Spirit. To remove the stumbling-block 
out of the way of this important renovation of man’s fallen nature, 
did the Son of God, as our representative, suffer himself to be 
tempted ; that in our nature he might conquer him who had the 
power of death ; for the gracious purpose of delivering the captives 
‘which the devil had held bound, and restoring them to the liberty 
of the sons of God. Thus in the person of the second Adam, we 
see things as it were working backward again to Paradise and the 
tree of life: the great scheme of redemption having for its object 
the recovery of the image of God in man, as preparatory to the 
restoration of what was forfeited by the loss of it: in correspond- 
ence with what we thus read in the symbolical language of the 
book of Revelation. ‘ And He that sat upon the throne, said, 
Behold, I make all things new. And He said unto me, It is done. 
Iam Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End. I will give 
unto him that is athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely. 
He that overcometh shall have a right to the tree of life, and shall 
inherit all things, and I will be his God, and he shall be my Son.’ 
Rev. xxi. 5, &c.”’ P. 111. 


‘“* Of this and the two preceding discourses, the object has been, 
to give a short, but connected view of the great scheme of redemp- 
tion, from its commencement in Paradise, through its appointed 
accomplishment by the personal agency of the Son of God made 
man, to its perfect consummation, in the recovery of man’s nature 
from the effects of the Fall, by the renewing operation of the Holy 
Ghost. Whilst they who regard Christianity as a religion founded 
on divine revelation, (as is the case with all who think rightly on 
the subject,) must necessarily consider that to be the only true re- 
ligion, which makes the several parts of that revelation duly har- 
monize; on the incontrovertible principle that the gracious Author 
of the revelation in question can, on no occasion, be at variance 
with himself. : 

“« ¢ For,’ as it has been justly observed, ‘ in all the works of 
God, and most particularly in that process of salvation, of which, 
from the beginning of the world, the Old and New Testament are 
the continued and connected history ; so much prevails of general 
harmony, that no single feature or period can be otherwise than 
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most imperfectly comprehended, unless such period be considered 
as a part of, and in reference to, the whole.’ 

“ In tracing then the divine scheme of redemption, as it imme- 
diately respects the great hinge, on which it was determined that 
it should principally turn, from that main head or fountain of pro- 
phecy, opened by God himself. in the sentence pronounced upon 
the tempter in Paradise: ‘* 1 will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed,’ &c.; and to the actual 
incarnation of that seed by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin, which 
seed of the woman, the man Christ Jesus, at the commencement of 
the work he had to perform for man, bruised the serpent’s head, 
by the issue of his personal conflict with the tempter in the wilder- 
ness ; and then after the work which his Father had given him to 
do, as he himself said on the cross, was ‘ finished,’ completed his 
triumph over him by his resurrection; this tracing divine 
scheme of redemption, froin its prophetic opening in Paradise, to 
its appointed close in the character and office of the great Media- 
tor of the new covenant, the testimony of whom, we are told by an 
apostle, is the spirit of prophecy ; is the only way, it is conceived, 
in which the Bible, so far at least as it bears on this most important 
subject, can be rendered an intelligible book. And when from this 
work of the Son of God in human flesh, we pass on to the consi- 
deration of what remained to be done to render his gracious under- 
taking effectual to its intended purpose; we become qualified to 
appreciate the essential office of the Holy Ghost in the divinely 
covenanted plan for man’s salvation; that of reversing the evil 
which had been wrought in human nature, by transforming it, so 
far as might be, through his renewing power, into the image that 
had been lost; for the purpose of bringing fallen man into a fit 
condition to partake of the inheritance which had been purchased 
for him. 

“* This connected view of the divine plan, for the recovery of 
man from the power of Satan, and the consequences of the Fall, 
will best prepare us, in our character of redeemed sinners, to adore 
* the manifold wisdom of God, according to his eternal purpose, 
which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lerd. In whom all,’ who 
have been called to the knowledge of God in Christ, ¢ have bold- 


ness and access with confidence by the faith of Him. Eph. iii, 
10, &c.”?>  P. 115, 


The text of the fourth and fifth Discourses is from 2 Cor. v. 
20 :—“ As though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in 
Christ's stead be reconciled to God.” ‘The Archdeacon has very 
impressively poinied out the peculiar love of Godin forgetting 
the offence, and in calling the offender to reconciliation. The 
two extremes, nto which men are apt to fall upon this important 
point, are ably stated: the one, in taking a conditional for an 
absolute promise; the other, mn considering the condition ajone, 


without reference to him, from whose mercy those very conditions 
emauate. 
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“ To build then our title to salvation on our performance of the 
conditions which have been annexed to it, instead of building it on 
the gracious cause from which that title originally and pro- 
ceeded, to make our own works the ground of our confidence te- 
wards God, instead of looking unto Him, through whom those 
works have been performed, and to whom alone they are indebted 
for any degree of acceptance at the throne of grace, is to rob 
Christ ef the honour due unto him, and to transfer it to ourselves, 
It is in fact to make ourselves independent beings, contracting as 
it were on equal terms with God, and claiming as a debt the reward 
of our good deeds, whilst we withhold from God the acknowledge~ 
ment justly due unto him, as the original projector and gracious 
dispenser of the evangelical covenant ; at the same time that we 
confidently maintain our own self-sufficiency and imaginary rights, 
A species of arrogance not more inconsistent with the revealed 
plan of man’s redemption, than it is with that humility and gratitude 
which ought to constitute most distinguishing features in the cha- 
racter of the fallen and happily redeemed party. For, to make use 
of the words of the apostle, ‘ who hath first given to God, and it 
shall be recompensed unto him again? For of him, and through 
him, and to him, are all things, to whom be glory for everiou 
Amen,’ ” P. 160, 


The concluding part of the latter sermon, in which the whole 
matter is summed up, Is a masterly composition, and places the 
doctrine of reconciliation in the most clear, satisfactory, and 
powerful point of view. 

The sixth Sermon is upon Matthew xxii. 14:—“ Many are 
called, but few are chosen.” ‘The opening observations upon 
the right and consistent interpretation of Scripture are admirably 
adapted to the present time. ‘The Archdeacon examines, with 
great accuracy and scriptural knowledge, into the actual meani 
of the word elect, aud to what condition Christ and his Apostles 
constantly refer it. , 


“ In reference then to the Jewish nation, the apostle, as it has 
been observed, for distinction’s sake, speaks clearly of two elections, 
jn which that nation was concerned; the one general, which re- 
spected the nation at large, as chosen for their father’s sake, to 
be God’s peculiar people for the time being, .under the legal dis- 
pensation: the other, partial, which respected that remnant of the 
nation only, who, for their belief's sake, were elected to the privis 
leges of the Gospel dispensation. 

*« But in neither case were the parties concerned absol 
elected unto salvation, but only to the means which, under G 
were intended to lead them to that desiredend. For instance, the 
design of the law, of which the Jewish nation, as God's elected 
people, were the appointed keepers, was, ‘ not to make the comers 
thereunto perfect,’ hut to bring these who lived wader it to “_ 
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for salvation. Whilst the remnant of this peculiar people, who 
had been made partakers of the election of grace, were madc par- 
takers of it, not because they were those who should certainly be 
saved, but with the intent that, by their making due use of the 
means vouchsafed under the Gospel dispensation, they might ‘ be 
holy, and without blame before Christ in love ;’ ‘and thus be in a 
condition to be finally saved by him. 

* In conformity then to the use made of the word election, in 
its application to that remnant of the Jewish people who were made 
Seseahere in the election of grace, is this word to be understood 
when applied to churches established in any place, as referring to 
that act of divine grace, by which the knowledge of the Gospel 
had been vouchsafed to that particular district. ‘ We are bound,’ 
says St. Paul to the Thessalonians, ‘ to give thanks to God always, 
for you brethren, beloved of the Lord, knowing your election, be- 
cause God has from the beginning chosen you to salvation through 
sanctification of the spirit, and belief of the truth, whereunto he 
ealled you by our Gospel.’ 1 Thess. i. 4. 2 Thess. ii. 13. But 
the apostle, it is to be observed, here addresses himself not to in- 
dividuals, but to that body of Christians collectively, who had been 
admitted members of the Church at Theszalonica, considered as 
thereby ‘ chosen to salvation,’ but not as certain to obtain it, un- 
less according to the directions subsequently delivered to them by 
this same apostle, they ‘ steod fast, and through grace became 
established in every good word and work.’ 2 Thess. ii. 17, 

« With the same object in view, that of making election to the 
privileges of the ay terminate in the final salvation of the par- 
ties concerned ; St. Paul makes use of this consideration of their 
election, by way of argument, to induce the members of the Church 
in question to walk worthy of the distinction with which they had 
been honoured. ‘ Put on therefore,’ says the apostle in his Epistle 
to the Church at Colosse, ‘ as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long 
suffering.’ Col. iii. 12. In other words, as persons chosen to be 
made partakers of Christ’s Gospel, by having his Church planted 
among you, and to whom on that account belongs the title for- 
merly appropriated to the Jewish nation ; let your conduct in this 
distinguished character as ‘ the elect of God,’ be such as becomes 
your condition. For * you that were sometimes alienated (from 
God) and enemies by wicked works, now hath Christ reconciled in 
the body of his flesh through death, to present you holy and un- 
blameable, and unreproveable in his sight; if (or on condition) 
that ye continue in the faith grounded and settled, and be not 
meved away from the hope of the Gospel, which ye have heard.’ 
Coloss. i. 21. 

“* Or, as another apostle, with the same object in view, expresses 
himself, ‘ wherefore brethren, seeing that great and precious pro- 
mises are given unto you through the knowledge of him that has 
called you, give the more diligence, that by your good works ye 
may 
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may make your calling and election sure.’ 2 Pet. i. 10. The 
surety of election then depended on circumstances; and circum- 
stances in which those who through grace had been made par- 
takers of that elcction were deeply concerned. — For had their sal- 
vation been the certain consequence of their eleetion, St. Paul’s 
reminding them to make their election sure, to say the least’of it, 
must have been perfectly needless. 

“The election then here spoken of could not respect the finad 
salvation of the parties concerned in it, in any other sense than as 
it might, through their use of the means of grace, be made condu- 
cive to that desired end, It was an election to the privileges and 
blessings of the Gospel ; in which sense it is sipliod to professed 
— in Christ, of every description, whether Gentiles or Jews.” 

. 190. ; 


The conclusion drawn from these considerations against” the 
doctrine of Calvin is evident; and we can only wonder with 
what obstinacy it still continues to be resisted. ’ 

The three next Sermons are upon Acts xi. 42 :— And they 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” ‘These are perhaps 
the ablest discourses in the volume. ‘hey embrace all the lead- 
ing points of the constitution, the discipline, and the permanenty 
of Christ’s Church. They not only shew what it is,: but they 
shew also what it is not. ‘They shew, that while the means of 
grace, ordained by Christ himself, are neglected and profahed, 
the grace itself cannot im reason be expected to abound. 


* It is to be remembered then that the promises of Christ are 
made to his Church ; whilst the sacraments, as pledges of the divine 
covenant, have been made for the Church. The question then is, 
whether Christians in separating themselves from the Church, may 
not, in so doing, leave these promises and sacraments behind them, 
thereby depriving themselves of benefits, of which it was iritended 
that they should have been partakers. Well aware I am that this 
consideration has no weight in the scale of those Christians who 
think they have a right to worship God in their own way, and pro- 
vided they please themselves, venturously conclude that the Divine 
Being, whom they worship, must be pleased also. But it is a con- 
sideration which will not fail to have its due weight in the scale of 
all who know the nature and constitution of the Church, and theend 
to which its institution was designed to minister. To them it will 
appear that separatists from the Church, to say the least, are ex- 
changing certainty for uncertainty. For whilst those who’ continue 
in the faithful use of the means of grace appointed in the Church, 
are co-operating with God in the plan which his wisdom p 


to enable them to make their calling and election sure, ‘it remains 
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be the party concerned in it ever so well intentioned, will be accep. 
table to that Divine Being, to whom alone fallen man must look for 
salvation. 

“ That man, as a member of society, should so far be left to the 
dictates of conscience, that, provided his religious profession does 
not interfere with the welfare of that society, no set of religious 
epinions, no forms of religious worship, in which he may think fit 
to differ from his Christian brethren, ought to be made subject to le- 
gal restraint, or popular controul, is a position, to which, in the 
spirit of toleration, we readily subscribe, At the same time, as it 
has been well observed, ‘ if every man has a right tu choose his own 
religion, it must follow that he has an equal right to abstain from 
choosing ; and thus universal atheism is sanctioned by the over- 
strained indulgence of civil liberty, confounding what our perverse 
natures will do, with what they properly may.’ Whereas truth, in 
this case, depends on just discrimination. Every man, it is admitted, 
has the liberty to worship God in what way he pleases, or even not 
to worship God at all, should such be his determination, because 
God thought proper to Jeave man in this his state of trial, at liberty 
to obey or not to obey his ordinances, in this as in every other re- 
spect, a liberty for which it should be well remembered, man, as a 
free-agent, must be finally accountable. But that every man, as 
God’s creature, has, according to the modern phraseology, a right 
to worship God in his own way, is a position of a very different, 
kind, and not to be maintained until it can be proved, that God 
has left such right with his reasonable creatures, and consequently 
that he is equally pleased with their religious service, whatever be 
its nature or itsform. But that loose language on this subject, for 
which we are indebted to the miscalled liberality of the present day, 
how flattering soever it may be to the pride of natura! independ- 
ence, will not, should we put the authority of Revelation out of 
sight, bear the test of even sober reason. That every man pos- 
sesses in himself the right of making his own religion, is a position 
that must proceed on the assumption, that ail religious opinions are 
equally érue and equally harmless. An assumption which no rea- 
sonable man who considers the nature of religion, will feel disposed 
to concede. Since such an assumption necessarily involves. the 
following most absurd, and even impious conclusion ; that decided 
contradictions may be true; and that what most effectually coun- 
teracts the object which God had in view in revealing his will to 
man, the establishment of true religion in the world, may be 
harmless. 

“ Admitting, however, the right of private judgment, though 
certainly not to that extent to which the idolizers of human reason 
are disposed to-carry it; and at the same time considering that the 
more we Search jnto the mysterious plan of human redemption, the 
more convinced we shall be of our incapacity to fathom the depths 
of the divine councils ; still it may be said, and it is said from the 
mest earnest regard for the spiritual welfare of those who may be 
concerned 
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eoncerned in it, that the Christian, who makes his own private, and 
for the most part uninformed persuasion, the ground for his separa- 
tion from the apostolical Church of this country is, at least, run- 
ning a risk, which, in an affair of such consequence, it might be 
supposed, no thinking man would hastily run; considering that we 
shall be judged according to God’s word, not according to persua- 
sions of our own, which, so far as they deviate from that word, 
have no foundation but on the loose bottom of human imagination. 
And if we are to follow human imagination in the affairs of religion, 
the Bible, as containing in such case an useless revelation, may be 
shut up; for the word of God and human imagination have ever 
been at variance on the subject of religion, and will continue so to 


be, till error shall no. longer be permitted to disturb the peace of 
the Church.”? P. 270. 


We earnestly recommend these three discourses to the parti-. 
cular attention of our theological readers, as they contain within 
a short compass, all the leadimg points under discussion.. What- 
ever the Archdeacon may write upon the subject of the Church, 
cannot but merit our serious consideration. His “ Guide to the 
Church” is a book, which we should be happy to see oftener in 
the hands both of the clergy and of the laity. 

‘The tenth Sermon is upon the account, which every one 
of us must give before God. The three last are upon 2 Tim. 
ii. 17. “ That the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all. good works.” In these are considered the 
commencement of the spiritual life in baptism, and the perpetual 
renovation and increase of grace in the Lord’s Supper. The 
perfection, of which a Christian is capable here upon earth, is 
shewn to be not a stationary condition, but one of progressive. 
advancement and growth. , 


‘© The child in the cradle, helpless, and exhibiting no sensible 
marks of intellect, is not more unlike the grown man arrived at 
the fullness of bodily and mental strength, than is the infant in 
baptism to the consummate Christian. Nature and grace in both 
cases proceed by their regularly progressive stages. Nor was it 
intended that we should know, in what particular way the advance- 
ment to perfection in either case went forward. Our judgment 
must in both cases be confined in humility to effects. And from 
effects produced, we look up with gratitude to its divine Producer, 
‘ in whom, in our state of grace, wot less than in that of nature, 
we may be said to live, move, and have our being.’ 

‘« These considerations lead us to reject ajl those absurd, extrava- 
gant, and supposed supernatural effects, to which enthusiasm, that 
spiritual intoxication of the brain, has had such frequent recourse, as 
inconsistent with the orderly manner, in which, after the divine 
revelation had been fully compleated, and the infant Church had 
arrived at a mature age, it was intended, we presume, that the 
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work of grace should regularly proceed. For the Christian reli- 
gion, however it has been ro by the ignorance, folly, and 
imposition, of many of its professors, certainly is, what it was de- 
igned by its blessed Founder, that it should be, the most rational, 
om and regular, institution, that could have been given to the 
sons of men. From whence it follows, that the method by which 
the soul is brought to God, is, in the general and ordinary way, 
gradual; according to the gradual influence of those external 
means which God, in concurrence with the operations of his Spirit, 
has appointed for the purpose ; namely, prayer, religious instruc- 
tion, reading the Scripture, and the use of the Sacraments, as the 
means intended to be instrumental in several ways and degrees to 
Christian edification.” P. 460. 


From these extracts our readers will be enabled to form a fair 
judgment of the volume before them. The Discourses of 
Archdeacon Daubeny are neither hasty nor superficial composi- 
tions; they are the result of long, earnest, and serious meditation. 
There are few divines, who have stated with so much precision, 
or enforced with so much power, the doctiine of reconciliation. 
So vast, almost to infinity, is the number of pomts, which the 
mercies of our redemption involve, that a mind of more than or- 
dinary comprehension is required to give a luminous and extended 
view of them all. Some divines, therefore, have employed their 
labours and their thoughts upon one part of the subject, aud 
some upon another. ‘The reconciliation of God to man, and 
again of man to God, seems to have been the peculiar object of 
the attention of the Archdeacon, not only as it is a theme of very 
pious and satisfactory meditation in itself, but as it is especially 
adapted to the train of thought, which runs through the whole 
series of Discourses. 

We would now seriously enquire of the evangelical portion of 
our clergy ; whether, of all the grand and leading views of the 
Gospel dispensation, the Archdeacon has not taken a clear, com- 
prehensive, and scriptural view? whether, upon particular por- 
tions of it, he has not enlarged with the most convincing power, 
and with the most impressive zeal? Would they both propose 
and answer this question with the Christian candour, which be- 
comes all the disciples of Christ, but especially those, who claim 
to themselves a more than ordinary seriousness in sacred things, 
they would acknowledge, that of the Scriptures, of all the doc- 
trines deducible from them, Archdeacon Daubeny has shewn an 
accurate, powerful, and practical knowledge ; they would find,. 
that, upon every vital point, where they are strong, the Archdea- 
con is even stronger. Upon some questions, which respect 
Church discipline, they might profess some difference in opinion, 
but we are certain that neither from Scripture nor from: reason, 
could 
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could they make one deduction, that would fairly overthrow the 
system, which he has raised. The system, indeed, is not his; it 
was the system of the Apostles, of the primitive Church, of the 
Reformers, of all those, who with most piety and least “ 
have thought, read, and written, upon these high points. Wi 
the charity, which we recommend to others, we would judge of 
those, who differ both from him and from us. ‘That many good 
men have held opinions different from his, we will readily allow ; 
but because their heart is good, it cannot be inferred, that their 
judgment is accurate. We complain of them only when defi- 
ciency of judgment is accompanied by a proportionate deficiency 
of Christian temper and Christian charity. 

We do not think, that the volume before us will ever be very 
popular, nor do we think, that the Archdeacon composed it with 
the view of general circulation. It seems especially adapted for 
the clergy, to whose attention we can strongly recommend it. 
They will fiud in it many very apposite citations from the Fa- 
thers, whom the Archdeacon appears to have studied with much 
success ; they will fmd in it much matter, which may be lowered 
down to the compreheusion even of the weakest ; in short, they 
will find in it those just and decisive views of many very im- 
portant questions, which will both confirm the judgment of them- 
selves, and direct that of others. 





Arr. XI. Sermons on interesting Subjects. By the late 


Rev. James Scott, D. D. Rector of Simonburn. 8vo. Qs. 
Rivingtons. 1816. 


WE took up these Sermons with mixed feelings of. hope and 
apprehension; of hope, from the high character the author long 
sustained as a scholar and a political writer, that they would be 
entitled to our praise ; of apprehension, from his popularity as a 
preacher, that the sermons, which had collected crowds and 
extorted universal approbation, would have redounded more to 
his credit by being suppressed than published. In this appre- 
hension we rejoice, that we are disappointed. ‘The perusal of 
his life, as introductory to his discourses, gratified us exeeed- 
ingly: it is an interesting sketch of biography, written by Mr. 
Clapham, the editor of this volume, a labourer in the vineyard, 
well known to his orthodox brethren. Dr. Scott, we are there 
told, was presented to the rectory of Simonburn, in Northum- 
berland, the receipts of which did not amount to 400/. but the 
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estimated value was 1500/. per annum: after many years of Iiti- 
gation and expending upwards of 8000/. he raised it to S000/. | 
and, as the Editor shews, might have doubled it, had he in- 
sisted upon what was justly due to hun. Mr. Clapham’s ob- 
ject seems to be, not merely to vindicate the character.of his 
friend, but of the Clergy in general, in the collection of their 
tithes. He contrasts their forbearance and liberality with the 
rigour and rapacity of the fay-impropriator, and demonstrates 
to the conviction of every unprejudiced reader, that tithe, in the 
hands of the Church, is a blessing to the tenant; whilst, in the 
possession of the lay-rector, it is the greatest burthen under 
which agriculture can groan. We are of opinion, that if the 
life of Dr. Scott were published separately for distribution by the 
clergy among their several parishioners, adapted to the purpose, 
us it easily might be, by a little alteration and expansion, it 
would silence the clamorous, and convince the farmer, if con- 
viction be requisite, that when the tithe is not drawn, the rec- 
tor deprives himself generally of a very material annual profit, 
which he distributes with paternal affection among his flock. 
Mr. C, would, we think, by this measure, do a general service 
to the Church, and be instrumental in removing, in a consider- 
able degree, much of the animosity and malevolence engendered in 
the heart by avarice, perverseness, and misrepresentation. 

But we are not at present so much concerned with the cha- 
racter of the author, amiable and engaging as it is delineated, as 
with his sermons, which it shall be our endeavour to represent 
to our readers in their real colours. 

Dr. Scott seems to have possessed all the requisites of a 
preacher; extensive reading, a thorough knowledge of the 
world, great diligence in his profession, a melodious voice, and 
an attractive manner. In the composition of his sermons he 
evidently studied utility ; and by being useful he became popu- 
lar. ‘The good sense, of which he was possessed, naturally led 
him to sacrifice the rythm of periods and the balancing of sen- 
tences to ardent and affectionate exhortation. To persuade or 
to convince his hearers, according to his subject, was. his chief 
aim ; and we may fairly say, that few pages occur without marks 
of popular eloquence. His addresses are enlivened with similes 
and metaphors, and sometimes with striking imagery, which 
is generally introduced with judgment. His Editor considers 
bim as superior to the celebrated. preachers, who, in the two 


other parts of the kingdom have gained the prize of popular 
applause. 


Scoit’s Sermons. 


“ Sermons lately published by one of the most popular of the 
Irish, and by one of the most celebrated of the Scotch preachers, 
have 
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have excited much attention. Those of Dean Kirwan seem, , 
rally, to have disappointed expectation : whilst the reader will be 
often struck with a brilliant passage, he will deplore the poverty of 
thought and contempt of arrangement, which pervade those rhetori- 
cal effusions. ; 

“* The sermons of Mr. Alison were heard from the pulpit with 
sensations of delight, and received from the press with the ardour 
ofimpatience. Their circulation has been rapid and extensive ; for 
who has not read and admired them ? But, nevertheless, they have 
not altogether satisfied expectation. They are popular, and de- 
servedly popular, for the harmony of their sentences and the 
beauty: of their imagery; but the mind does not, in the perusal of 
thoseanimated compositions, derive that fulness of satisfaction, which 
it requires from the preaching of the Gospel of Christ ; those elo- 
ye productions leave a void in the heart, which subsequent nie- 

itations upon them cannot fill. The English preacher, for such I 
denominate Dr. Scott, will, I presume, be found at least equal, both 
to the Irish and the Scotch orator, in lucid arrangement, good gense, 
natural pathos ; and in vital piety and christian eloquence, greatly — 
their superior. The preaching of Dean Kirwan seerhs to have been 
to affect the passions; of Mr. Alison to delight the imagination ; of 
Dr. Scott—whilst as a secondary object, he affects the passions and 


, 


delights the imagination—to amend the heart.”—P, xxxv, 


We can readily suppose that this character of Dr. Scott is 
just: and we can add that, in the pathetic more especially, 
where he uniformly displays not whining, affected, and laboured 
effort, but natural feeling and manly eloquence, be far surpasses 
all his brethren of the modern popular school. 

The occasional Sermons comprized in this volume, for the 
benefit of the French Clergy, for an Infirmary, for the Sons of 
the Clergy ; and the following on practical subjects, Providence, 
the Foolish Virgins, Joseph and his Brethren, the Keturnmg 
Prodigal, and Gaming, are certainly conipositions which do the. 
feelings of the author much credit. 

The remaining two Sermons also, on Ahab, on the Death 
aud Resurrection of Lazarus, on Afflictions, as they respect the 
wicked and the righteous ; the Serthons on Divisions, dal, 
Contentment, National Humiliation, and the Enquiry, What 
shall I do to be saved? ate all worthy of their eloqueut author. 
[t is related of them by a learned Judge, as much distinguished 
by his worth and talent, as our author was by his compositions 
and his oratory, that, prejudiced as he acknowledges himself to 
be against pathetic and lar preachers, in reading one of 
Dr. Scott’s Sermons to Sie fa ily, he felt it so affecting, he 
could not finish it audibly. When we consider by whom. this 
was spoken, we esteem it the most deserved encomium these 
admirable discourses could aes 
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Our readers will probably be better satisfied with extracts 
thau remarks. The first shall be from the second discourse on 


Ahab—* I will not bring the evil in his days, but in his son’s 
ays.” : 


« Tt is an old and common remark, that examples are more 
powerful than precepts; and the reason of this is plain, because pre- 
cept instructs us only what we are to do; whereas example shews 
us how it is done, and the possibility of doing it. But the exumples 
of parents is far more prevalent with children, than any other; not 
only because they have it more directly and constantly under their 
eye; but from the reverence and affection which they owe 
them. Thus we see that good example will prove pawns an ef- 
fectual instrument to good practice: but this will not be sufficient of 
itself to secure the happiness of their children: for parents, besides 
the general regularity of their conduct, should be careful to lay the 
foundation of their children’s future welfare in their own righteous 
dealing. It cannot have escaped our observation, how many large 
éstates, which had been acquired by wrong and robbery, have moul- 
dered away in the first, or at furthest in the recs generation, 
without leaving a single fragment behind, Nay, I could pro- 
duce many instances, within our own memories, of princely fortunes 
extorted by the hand of rapine and plunder from the meek ivhabi- 
tants of the East, which have vanished away suddenly, ‘like a 
morning cloud or the early dew.’ Need I mention the names of 
men, whom we have seen, for a season, blazing like meteors ;. and 
anon like meteors bursting and disappearing for ever? How have 
they fallen, these lucifers, these sons of the morning, these pluns 
derers of the East ; and dreadfully verified the declarations of Solo- 
mon, that ‘ the hope of unjust men perisheth; that the robbery of 
the wicked shall destroy them ;’ and of the Psalmist, that ‘ they 
who are cursed of God shall be rooted out of the land?’ ” 


The author then proceeds to shew, in a very affecting man- 
ner, the woeful inheritance bequeathed to the children; but as 


the whole is too long for insertion, we will proceed to the con- 
clusion of the discourse. 


** Surely, my brethren, if we were truly solicitous for the welfare 
of our children, we should be afraid for their sakes, to over-reach or 
defraud our brother in any matter, since we know, that ‘ the Lord 
is the avenger of all such.’—* Better is a little,’ says Solomon, 
* with righteousness, than great revenues without right :’ this little 
will be good, and wear well, and go far ; it will descend to our latest 
posterity: for God has declared, that ‘the generation of the 
upright shall be blessed : riches and plenteousness shall be in his 
house, and his rightcousness remaineth forever.’ This is a glorious 
perpetuity indeed! ‘This is ‘an inheritance undefiled, and ‘that 
fadeth not away!’ And this inheritance it isin every man’s power 
to bequeath to his children, Nothing can be more uncertain ta 
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haps than the portion of worldly goods, which he may be enabled to 
leave them ; but nothing can be more certain than this, that be it 
greater or less, much or little, if it has been honestly gotten, it will 
rosper in their hands ; they will have no sins of their ancestors to 

bewail no restitution to make, no cries of the widow and orphan to 

pursue them. Whereas, if it has been acquired by cunning and chi- 
canery, by injustice and oppression, be it ever so considerable, it 

will be unsound at the heart, a gangrene will spread through the 

whole property, and make it fester; God has prepared a worm, as 
he did for Jonah’s gourd, the worm of his vengeanee, to prey upon 

it and consume it.- Perhaps, for reasons inscrutable to us, Al. 

mighty may suspend his judgments for a while, as He did here in 

my text, upon Ahab’'s humiliation, ‘ I will not bring the evil in his 

days, but in his son’s days will I bring the evil upon his house.’ God 
may suffer the wicked to go on oat prosper for a season, but his 

vengeance, though it now — will certainly rouse itself, and 

pursue and overtake him: a judgment hangs over his head, like the 
sword of the Sicilian tyrant, by a single hair: a thick black cloud 
hovers over him, ready to burst upon him in an instant: his presen® 
peace and security are the forerunners of a storm; and resemble 
that sullen stillness of the air, that awful pause of nature, which is 

sometimes observable, before ‘the Lord thunders from Heaven, and 

the foundations of the earth tremble and quake.’ ” P. 55. 


When a preacher delivers sermons so animated, addressing 
himself to his congregation without consulting his manuscript, as 
we have understood to have been the custom of Dr, Scott, we 
are not surprized, that he should collect an auditory and command 
its attention. 

The following extract is equally energetic with the preceding, 
though of a class somewhat different: it is from the Sermon on 
the Foolish Virgins. 


“ Let us do what we will, after all our care, curiosity, and pene- 
tration, the circumstances of death, as to the time, the place, and 
the manner of it, will be always uncertain and precarious. These 
are points of knowledge, which, happily for us, God has reserved to 
himself; it is not fur us to ‘ know the times and the seasons, which 
God hath put in his own power.’ But he has given us a precept 
of sovereign efficacy, which will amply supply the want of all this 
knowledge, Watcu! This will put us always upon our guard, 
and make us live in such a manner, that, without knowing the time 
of our death, not a moment will escape in which we are not ready to 
meet it; without knowing the place of our death, we shall 99 it 
in all places, and be ever provided against its snares; without - 
ing the manner of our death, whether it will be slow or sudden, easy 
or painful, natural or violent, tranquil or disturbed, we shall be sure 
at least of thiis one great point, that it cannot be unprepared: at 
whatever hour the bridegroonrmay come, he will find. us ‘ with our 
loins girded about, and our. lights burning. Blessed are those 
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servants,” says our Saviour, ‘ whom the Lord when he cometh shall 
find watching.’ But alas! how few of these blessed servants are to 
be found, reronty amongst those, whom the world stiles quick- 
sighted and prudent, but who are in effect the blindest and most 
absurd of mortals! What a scandal is it to our a pm to 
see men so vigilant and active in the concerns of this life, and so 
negligent and slothful in those of another! to see them tremblingly 
alive at the least touch of worldly interest, but stupid and senseless 
as the nether-millstone, with regard to that interest which is infinite 
and eternal! With what patient assiduity do they sit for days, and 
months, and years, to settle their accounts between man and man, 
while they leave that great account, between God and themselves 
unséttled! How eager and vigilant are they in making out their 
title to an estate, while they give up all right and claim to the best 
and noblest of possessions, ‘ the inheritance of the saints in light !’ 
How do they ‘ rise early and late take rest,’ to secure their worldl 
goods from all hazard ; while they leave the only good that is wor 
minding, the salvation of their suuls, to the doubtful insurance of a 
death-bed repentance! Amazing, that they should trust ‘ a pearl 
‘of such price,’ a jewel of more worth than the treasure of both In- 
dies, to the sport of chance, to the short mercy of a single hour, 
which, like a bubble, may break and ruin them for ever! Is this a 
time for working out our salvation, when our bodies are broken 
with pain, and our minds distracted with anguish and horror?— 
when out sinful souls stand shivering upon the brink of a dismal 
eternity, and death’s cold hand is pushing them forwards? Is this 
a time for cool and deliberate resolutions, when all about us is hurry 
and distraction; when our passions are up in arms and mutiny 
against reason ; when ‘¢ our fear comcth as desolation, and destruc- 
tion rushes upon us as a whirlwind?’ Alas, no! I could sooner 
suppose a man might compose a treatise on navigation, at the very 
instant of his being shipwrecked, or a system of philosophy, in the 
heat and fury of a battle, than be capable of free and ceased 
deliberations at those dreadful moments ! It will be too late to pre- 
pare for judgment, when there are ‘ signs of the coming of the Son 
of man,’ not in the earth or the heavens, but in ourselves: when 
reason, the sun of our souls, shall be darkened with disease ; when 
our will, that is like the moon for inconstancy, shall cease to give 
her liglit ; when our senses, the stars, by which we have too often 
regulated our course, ‘ shall fall away, and all the powers’ of nature 
‘shall be shaken,’ Though we were even able, in this state of weak- 
ness and disorder, to begin the necessary work of repentance, and to 
make some progress; it is highly precarious whether God would 
accept of our endeavours, however sincere and earnest ; for there 
is a day of salvation, a determinate hour of grace, after which 
the Holy Spirit of God will no longer strive with man, and his con- 
trition will profit him nothing.” P. 103. 


Passages such as these, if well delivered, cannot be heard 


with indifference. At the same time, we should hesitate how 
2 we 
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we récommend sermons of this description as models, even 
though we might be convinced, that our congregations would be 
considerably larger, and that the effect of such preaching would 
be visible in the general demeanour of the people. 

A Fast Sermon preached in 1803, at Newcastle, could not 
but awaken feelings of loyalty in every good mind, whilst it 
would cover with confusion the disuffected and seditious, 

The author, after shewing from scripture, that ‘ it is of God 
that one nation makes war upon another,” thus proceeds— 


“ But we have no occasion to revert to ancient history, to prove 
that God has sometimes thought proper to employ the most wicked 
instruments to be the executioners of his vengeance: we have a 
dreadful instance of the truth of this, upon which the eyes of the 
whole civilized world are at present cast, with consternation and 
horror. He has raised up from the dregs of the people a merciless 
tyrant, devoid of faith, honour, probity, and religion ; of boundless 
ambition and unparalleled cruelty ; who in his career of blood fecls 
no remorse, no compunctions of conscience, but hews down with the 
sword whatever obstructs his way to universal empire and domi- 
nion. Whenever, by the success of his arms or the seduction of his 
principles, he has gained the ascendancy in any country, how speci- 
ous have been his professions, his promises how alluring! He daz- 
zled and blinded them with the meteorous glare of liberty and equa- 
lity. He assured them of safety for their persons, of security for 
their property, respect for their laws, and reverence for their reli- 
gion. Their disunion began, and their credulity completed, their 
ruin! Instead of personal safety, they were massacred without 
mercy ; their property was confiscated, their laws abolished, their 
rats Be defiled and given up to plunder. All this has happened 
repeatedly, nay constantly ; there is no country, into which he and 
his armies have penetrated, where their footsteps have not been 
marked with blood and horror: they have butchered high and low, 
rich and poor, noble and base, defenceless women, decrepid age, 
and even babes smiling at the breast. They have converted the 
happiest, the most beautiful countries into scenes of misery and de- 
solation : though ‘ the land before them was as the garden of Eden, 
they left it a barren wilderness.’ ”” 

“ | will not rack your hearts by enumerating the several atroci- 
ties, which these monsters in human shape have committed: suffice 
it to say, that. they are now assembling in force and preparing to 
invade this island: the same leader, the same generals, the same 
rapacious and sanguinary hosts, which have desolated the greatest 
part of Europe, are at this instant meditating the devastation of this 
dear and happy land. Let us now reflect, that, if they have perpe- 
tratedsuch enormities against poor, innocent, and unoffending nations, 
what have we to expect, who have long been the objects of their 
rancorous envy and inveterate hatred? we who are their equals in 
arts, their rivals in commerce, their superiors in arms; whoo 
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have had courage and strength to resist their ambition, and humble 
their pride? What unheard of cruelties, what unexampled torments 
would they not inflict upon us, were they through our treachery, 
cowardice, or disunion, to conquer this nation ?***The rich would 
be plundered and slaughtered, and that would be the end of their 
miseries; but the poor and labouring part of the community would 
be preserved to undergo hardships and torments unutterable, They 
would be slaves and drudges to the most brutal tyrants, who would 
leave them nothing that they could call their own—no home, no 
comfort, not even hope, that last asylum of misery !” P. 246, 


We have before said, that the author excels in the persuasive 
and the pathetic more than in any other department ; we shall, 
therefore, in proof of our assertion, lay before our readers a 
specimen from a sermon for the benefit of the French Clergy ; 
the subject is the good Samaritan, preached at Park-street Cha- 

el, in 1793; it may be proper to observe, that a collection 
had been made throughout the parish the preceding week. 


** T make no doubt but you are beforehand with me in applying 
the circumstances of this story to the peculiar situation of those un- 
fortunate emigrants, for whom I am here a weak but willing advo- 
cate, There is-a striking resemblance between them and the poor 
traveller in the parable; they are of a country, which has ever 
shewn itself hostile to ours, and ofa faith more discordant than that 
of the Jews from the Samaritans ; they have fallen among thieves, 
who have stripped them not of their raiment only, but of every thing 
that was dear and desirable, of their rank in society, their posses. 
sions, friendships, dignities, and honours; they too have been 
wounded, wounded in the tenderest parts, in their king, their coun- 
try, and religion. 

“ Such is the resemblance between the traveller in the Gospel 
and them: let us now take a short view of those horrors unparal- 
leled in history, which have driven them from their country, to 
* eat the bread of adversity, and drink the water of affliction here 
in a strange land.” They saw the demon of reformation, with the 
banner of liberty in one hand, and the dagger of assassination in the 
other, stalking with gigantic tread over the whole kingdom ; sub- 
verting every thing that was salutary and sacred ; tearing up by the 
roots those honest prejudices, (if I may be allowed to call them 60) 
by which mankind have been governed for ages innumérable, and 
sowing in their stead a set of principles, that, like the serpent’s 
teeth in the fable, produce armed men, men of blood, who murder 
not the innocent only, but the wicked and flagitious—they murder 
one another. These objects of our pity saw the religion, in which 
they had been born and educated, and to whose ministry they had 
solemnly devoted their lives, trampled under foot ; their possessions 
plundered, their altars defiled, and ‘ their priests slain with the 
sword; they heard the groans of their peor unfortunate brethren, 
issuing from the darkness and squalor of dungeons ; they heard their 
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shrieks, when they were hewn down with the sword of anarchy, 
shrieks of the infirm, the aged, and the innocent ; of men who had | 
no crime, but that they dared to honour their king, and love their 
God. An oath was imposed, that alarmed their consciences, shocked 
their integrity, and betrayed their religion: in this extremity, what 
could they do? Could they ¢ halt between two opinions? Ifthe Lord 
was God, they must worship Him ; but if Baal'—the very supposi- 
tion is insulting and infamous! They fled! An Angel whispered to 
them—* Escape for thy life, look not behind thee, neither tarry 
thou in all the plain :’ they fled! Famine and wretchedness before 
them, the dagger or the guillotine behind! Happy was it for those 
who fled to you; to you, who are ever delighted to act the part of 
the good Samaritan. ‘Ihe distress of these poor travellers was ur- 
gent and importunate; and you have not suffered the streams of 
charity and beneficence to be intercepted by scruples however just, 
nor by prejudices however inveterate—you beheld their wretched: 
ness, and forgot the injuries this kingdom has so often sustained 
from their faithless country; you forgot too, that in religious opinions 
there was any difference between you and them; you have received 
them as fellow-christians of the same common appellation with 
yourselves ; yoy have thus shewn them the purity of your faith by 
your works ; and charity, such as your’s, cannot fail to be more elo- 
quent and persuasive than ‘ the tongues of men and of angels,’—Let 
me just remind you for a moment of the peculiar situation, which 
they held in their own country, before the lawless hand of rapine 
had seized upon property, and blasphemy and atheism had driven 
religion away. I shall say vnen here of their temporal posses- 
sions, nor of the pomp and splendour and pageantry of their wor- 
ship: let it suffice to mention, that into their hands were committed 
the dearest and most important interests ; they were the guardians 
and depositaries of religion, that bulwark of every state, that sacred 
palladium, to which it must ever owe its happiness, its security, its 
existence : to them was committed the ministry of the Gospel and 
* the word of reconciliation ;’ they were ‘ ambassadors far Christ,’ 
ambassadors between heaven and earth, between an offended Gad 
and the repentant sinner. Alas! how are they fallen! You see them 
how wandering in your streets, a set of poor, destitute, miserable 
exiles, without friends, without connections, without even the com. 
mon necessaries of life, nay with nothing in this world to support 
- and comfort them, but the testimony of a good conscience: go, un- 
feeling narrow-minded bigot, whoever thou art, and abuse their 
faith; but see, that thou reverence their practice! Vilify, if it 
satiate thy rancour, their tenets; but take care that thou reverence 
their sincerity! You, my brethren, have already shewn the sense 
you entertain of their conduct, by your hospitality, your generosity, 
your munificence; it is unnecessary therefore to expatiate further 
upon the usefulness of this charity, which extends its influence to 
the most deserving and desolate part of — feilow-creatures: hav- 
ing hitherto palliated the bitterness of their sorrows, and are = 
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the horrors of their exile, ye will doubtless continue your care of 
them; and, believe me, christians, ‘ whatsoever ye shall spend 
more, when gur Blessed Master comes again, he will repay you.’ 
For who was indeed the compassionate stranger, the Samari- 
tan, sq truly or so properly, as the merciful Jésus? He came, when 
our nature was reduced to the last extremity, bleeding, and as it 
were, half dead, under a consciousness of guilt ; nothing helped, 
God knows, by the sacrifices of the priests and Levites ; he came, 
my brethren, not indeed by chance or accident, but voluntarily and 
on purpose, from his blissful dwelling, to heal our wounds, and as- 
suage their anguish, by applying to them the balsam of his mest 
precious blood. He it was, that removed us (oh most amazing 
goodness!) from the rigours and severity of the Law, that road 
where our infirmities could find no shelter : he it was, that lodged us 
under the friendly dispensation of the Gospel, ‘ clothing us with his 
own righteousness as with a garment :’ in short, he it was, that, not 
without infinite hardships and sufferings to himself, wrought u 

us a most effectual cure, and restored us to a state of health and 
salvation.”? f, 76. 


We have given these several long quotations, in order that 
the merits of the volume may be fairly appreciated by our 
readers. We would not be understood to represent its contents 
as compositions to be imitated. ‘They have a few colloquial 
expressions, which, notwithstanding Mr. Clapham’s apology, 
are blemishes; they might delight the clothiers at Leeds, and 
the colliers at Newcastle, but ought not surely to have been 
used jn addresses to the University, or a congregation of 2 
higher order. ‘Shey may also be justly considered as too decla- 
matory, though they shew occasional marks of good sense, just 
observation, and even original thinking. It is objeeted to Eng- 
lish sermons in general, that they want more of energy, and vi- 
gour, and eloquence, to ake them useful ; and the clergy are 
frequently referred to the animated declamations of Bossuet and 
Massillon, as examples to copy. We are willing to concede, 
that those writers, us well as some others of the same school, 
possess great beautics; beauties more fascinating indeed than 
are to be met with in our own discourses; but we shall ever 
prefer the sterling old English divinity, to all the declamation of 
the French ecclesiastics. We would not, however, on the other 
hand, Le thought to undervalue some of the French writers, 
when we consider the nature and disposition of the people, to 
whom they were addressed. The French require a different 
style of eloquence to animate and to persuade, from that which 
is calculated for an English audience. 

‘The Sermons of Dr. Scott are composed in the best French 
style; and upon minds constructed in a similar manner, we have 
no doubt but that they would have a very considerable effect. - 
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the manner of preaching we may allow a clergyman to be “ all 
things to all men, that he may gain some,’ provided in the 
matter he preserve the high and commanding level of Chris- 
tianity. As popular sermons, these discourses of Dr. Scott 
rank high, and im every case where popular eloquence can have 
effect, we doubt not, but that they will be read and preached 
with advantage. 





Arr. XII. 4 Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary: serving as a general Note- Book to illustrate 
the Old and New 1 apa” 2 aG pont to the ries and 

inions Of all Sects and Religions, and as a Cyc lia 
Teligious Knowled e B John Robinson, D.D. late of 
Christ's College, Cambridge ; Minister of Ravenstonedale, 
in Westmoreland; Master of the Free Grammar School at 
that Place ; Author of the Archeologia Graca, &c. 8vo. 
Longman and Co. 1815. 


IT is not without great satisfaction that we have examined the 
volume before us. It contains much valuable and important in- 
formation upon every biblical and ecclesiastical subject, com- 
pressed into the smallest possible compass. It is clearly the 
work of a man of much industry in collecting, and of much judg. 
ment in arranging, his matter. To every theological student, 
who has not access to an extensive library, this volume will prove 
a very useful subsidiary; to many indeed, who have neither at- 
tiinment nor abilities for research, it will: become necessary. 
In all doctrinal points, its principles are sound and good; in 
history, it is full; and in description, accurate. We open ata 
venture. 


“ BIND. To bind and loose is a figurative expression, derived 
from carrying burdens, that is, confirming or removing a burden of 
the mind, It is taken in Scripture for condemning and absolving : 
‘ I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth; shall be loosed in heaven,’ 
(Matt.xvi. 19.) Binding and loosing, io the language of the Jews, 
expressed permitting, or forbidding, or judicially declaring an 
thing to be permitted, or forbidden. In the promotion of their 
doctors, they put keys into their hands, with the following words: 
‘ Receive the power of binding and loosing.’ Hence the allusion, 
‘ Ye have taken away the key of knowledge (Luke xi. 52.)’ 

- “ To bind is used for putting in bonds, and in prison. * We 
are come to bind Sampson (Judg, xv. 10) ;’ that is, ‘ to make him 
our prisoner,’ 
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‘¢ ¢ To bind the law upon one’s hand for a sign (Deut. vi. 8),’ 
was probably meant figuratively, and implied an intimate acquaint- 
ance with its precepts; but the Jews understeod it literally, and 
bound parts of the laws upon their wrists. See PuHyLacrenies, 
‘ Bind my commandments upon thine heart, and tie them about 
thy neck (Prov. vi. 21).’ * Bind my commandments upon th 
fingers, and write them upon the tables of thy heart (Id. vii. $).’ 
* Bind up the testimony, seal the law (Isa. viii, 16),’ is to be under- 
stood in another sense. ‘ Seal what thou hast been writing, bind 
it about with thread or ribband, and set upon it thy seal; for clo- 
sure and confirmation of its contents, and to witness thy confidence 
in its veracity, and thy expectation of its completion.’ 

** It is said, that Daniel was the most learned of the magi, inter. 
preters ef dreams, &c. for showing, that is, explaining hard sen- 
tences, and dissolving doubts, or, as it is in the original, * untying 
knots.’ * Loosing things which were hound (Dan. v. 16),’ is used 
as expressing the explanation of things concealed. It appears, 
that superintendants of provinces are described in Persia, as untiers 
of knots; and as Daniel is thus described, he was, or had been, a 
superintendant. Perhaps, this may apply to the passage above 
quoted (Matt. xvi. 19). * Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth,’ &c, 
as regents, deputy-governors, delegates, superintendants, &c. in 
your respective provinces, shall be confirmed at court, in hea- 
ven,’ 


The different sects are described with temperance and _preci- 
sion, and their tencts fairly and impartially represented. Let us - 
take, for example, his account of the Jansenists. 


« JANSENISTS,a denomination of Roman Catholics in France, 
which was formed in 1640, and excited considerable attention. 
The founder of this sect was Cornclius Jansen, originally professor 
of divinity in the university of Louvain, and afterwards bishop of 
Ypres, in Flanders. ‘This eminent and learned person became 
early attached to the writings of St. Augustine, and had imbibed 
all that father’s opinions concerning the nature of human liberty 
and divine grace. The chief labour of his life was exhausted in 
digesting these opinions into a regular treatise, which, in honour of 
his master, he entituled Augustinus. He left the work complete at 
his death, in 1638, and submitted it, by his last will, to the holy 
see. The publication might, possibly, have passed with little no- 
tice, or, at most, like many other ulations, have enjoyed only 
a temporary celebrity, if the imprudence of the Jesuits, who were 
alarmed by an imaginary attack on their infallibility, had not se- 
lected it as an object on which they might display their unbounded 
influence. The famous cardinal Richelieu was not favourably dis- 
posed to the memory of its author, who, in a former work, had 
condemned the politics of France ; and, therefore, uniting with the 
Jesuits, he procured the condemnation of the work of Jansen, 
successive bulls. Perseeution generally produces opposition, and, 
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rhaps, the unpopularity of the Jesuits might tend considerably to 
increase the disciples of Jansen. His doctrines were embra 
a considerable party, both in France and the Netherlands, and had 
the honour to rank among their defenders James Boonen, arth- 
bishop of Malines, Libertus Fromond, Anthony Arnauld, Blaise 
Pascal, Peter Nicholas, Pasquier du Quesnel, and many others of 
scarcely inferior reputation. ‘lhe utmost vigilance of the church 
could not exclude the spirit of Jansenism from penetrating the con- 
vents themselves; but none was so distinguislted as the female con- 
yent of Port Royal, in the neighbourhood of Paris. These nuns 
‘observed the strict rules of the Cistertians; the vale m which the 
convent was situated soon became the retreat of the Jansenist peni. 
tents, and a number of little huts were presently erected within its 
precincts. After various vicissitudes of persecution, in 1709, the 
nuns refusing to subscribe to the declaration of Alexander VII. the 
weak and intolerant Louis XIV. ordered the whole building to be 
utterly demolished. 

‘ The principal tenets of the Jansenists are as follow: 1. That 
there are divine precepts, which good men, notwithstanding their 
desire to observe them, are, nevertheless, absolutely unable ta 
obey: nor has God given them that measure of grace which is 
essentially necessary to render them capable of such obedience. 
2. That no person, in this corrupt state of nature, can resist the 
influence of divine grace, when it operates upon the mind. $3, 
That, in order to render human actions meritorious, it is not requi- 
site that they be exempt from necessity, but that they be free from 
constraint. 4. That the Semj-pelagians err greatly in maintaining 
that the human will is endewed with the power of either receiving 
or resisting the aids and influences of preventing grace. 65. That 
whoever affirms, that Jesus Christ made expiation, by his sufferings 
and death, for the sins of all mankind, is a Semi-pelagian.” 


We could wish, that in selecting his authorities, Dr. Robinson 
had, upon moral subjects; occasionally referred to higher sources 
than Fellowes; &c. Attached to the volume are appropriate 
maps and plans of the ‘Temple, &c, from Calmet. 
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Art. XIII. Discourses for the Pulpit. By the Reo. John 
Dupré, D. D. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
2 vols. Svo. Rivingtons. 1816. 


WE may fairly pronounce these two volumes of Sermons to 
be highly creditable both to the heart and to the understanding 
of their author. The style is ornamented, the doctrines ortho- 
dox, and the language impressive. Let us take the opening of 
the fourteenth Sermon in the collection, on the celebrated text, 
Lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 
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** Friends who love us, and whom we love, when they must 
leave us for ever, to go through that dark valley, from which there 
is no return to this earth, speak tender and affectionate things, ex- 
press fervent wishes for our welfare when they are laid im the d 
and admonish us by salutary instructions, the last and dear token 
of regard from their parting spirits. Such was the conduct of our 
blessed Saviour at the end of his life, and after his resurrection; 
If we compare the four Gospels, and read his farewell discourses 
to the Disciples, we shall draw from the whole a treasure of doc- 
trines, of comfort, and of encouragement. The less shall we re- 
gret his departure from the world, when we know that he is stil} 

resent with the children of his love; that the vivid ixfluence of 
his Spirit still breathes in their hearts; and = them safely, 
through this wilderness of temptation, to the land of the celestial 
Canaan. 

“ This subject may be illustrated by shewing,—First, that this 
promise was punctually fulfilled at the foundation of Christis 
anity ; and, in the second place, that Christ is with his righteous 
servants, in every period of time, from the beginning of their lives 
to the verge of the grave; and beyond that grave through the ages 
eternal, ‘ 

“ First—The circumstances, under which the words of the text 
were uttered, render them peculiarly solemn and impressive. The 
universal Saviour had just completed the object of his divine mis- 
sion: he had died, and “ he had risen, as he said.”” The Disciples 
had been ocular witnesses of this great miracle; and Him, who 
had been three days in the grave, they beheld in life again. The 
earth was no Jonger to be blessed with his badily presence ; heaven 
now claimed Him ; and, the moment of his ascension being arrived, 
he delivers his final charge to the Apostles, invests them with their 
commission of preachers to all nations, and leaves engraved upon 
their minds these gracious parting words—‘ Lo, I am with you al- 
ways, even unto the end of the world.’ 

** In a Protestant congregation it would be superfluous to ree 
mark that, by this expression, no corporal presence is to be under- 
stood. ‘This impious fiction has been the productive source of many 
errors and absurdities in the Roman church, The glorified Re- 
deemer descends no more upon the earth till his second advent. 
The text speaks only of a spiritual and heavenly presence. Thus, 
whea he told his Disciples that he would be always with them, 
they demanded no explanation of his meaning. His superintend- 
ing Providence was to watch over the cradle, if the term may be 
allowed, of his infapt religion. The Spirit, emphatically deno- 
minated ‘ the Comforter,’ was to enlighten the minds of these 
first preachers of the Gospel: doctrines, epts, and revelations, 
beyond the capacity of the human intellect to conceive, were to 
be communicated to these distinguished instructors of mankind, 
He was to endow them with insu courage ; because they 
were * not to wrestle with flesh and blood only; but against prin- 
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cipatities, agninst powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness .in high places.’ They were 
plain an@unlettered men; but he gave them a torgue, and taught 
them so to speak that all the subtile philosophy of Greece and 
Rome argued in vain against their irresistible eloquence. The ar- 
duous duties of their Apostleship demanded a more than common 
abstraction from the world, and its affairs; and, therefore, he was 
to animate them with a spirit not to be seduced by the pleasures, 
nor dazzled by the riches, nor attracted by the vanities of this 
fugacious life: a spirit absorbed in the contemplation of one single 
object—the divine religion of their Master, and the extension of 
his kingdom. Men, because their present conveniences and inte- 
rests have an immediate connection with this world that passes 
away, ‘ leok chiefly at the things which are seen, and are tem 
ral;’? but he was to new-mould their hearts, by the operations of 
his sovereign grace ; that, which was altogether carnal, would then 
become totally spiritual ; and, during the exercise of their spiritual 
commission, ‘ they would look at the things that are not seen, and 
are eternal.’ Thus, ‘in every thing they were enriched by Him, 
in all utterance and in all knowledge ; so that they came behind in 
no gift.” In this sense it was, my, brethren, that our Saviour ful- 
filled his declaration to his Disciples—* Lo, I am always with 
you.” ” Vol. I. p. 273. 


We have not space sufficient for the examination of each par- 
ticular Sermon; with all of them we have been much pleased ; 
we could only wish that a few excrescences and luxuriances of 
style were pruned down, then, ihdeed, we might bestow upon 
them unqualified commendation. ‘The practical parts are good ; 


we will select the conclusion of Dr. Dupré’s Sermon upon Paul 
and Felix. | 


* This leads me, in the third and last place, to consider the si- 
militude of our own conduct to that of the Roman governor, in 
this most weighty of all cases : 

“ You have a great advantage, which Felix did not possess. 
From his earliest youth he had been brought up in the fables, and 
errors, and idolatries of the Pagan Religion; and his mind was, 
consequently, less disposed to entertain the pure doctrines of a. 
divine revelation: for whatever light effect they might produce at 
the moment he heard them, it | igen away with the voice of the 
Apostle ; and he soon ay 0 among his priests into heathen 
abomination. But you are » and live, in a country proft 
the religion of Jesus Christ; and from your infancy you are brought 
up in its rudiments. You are blessed with a standing order of 
men, separated from others for the one and only purpose of teach- 
ing, of expounding, and of enforcing its true nature and its pre- 
cepts, its promises and its threats, its punishments and its rewards : 
so that none among you—no, not the poorest man here—can put 
in a plea of ignorance from a lack of instruction, or a want of ops 
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portunities; for is not the gospel of the word offered to you ally 
high and low, rich and poor, without distinction? and is not this 
ly done from the days of your youth to your laste@ld age ? 
Like Jeremiah, are not the Prophets of the Lord ‘ sent to you, 
rising up carly, and protesting, saying—Obey his voice,’ If, 
ou do reject the precious gift of this ‘ great salvation,’ your case 
is ten thousand times more aggravated than that of Felix: he 
rished because he turned a deaf ear to the warning voice, which 
said—*‘ This is the way, walk in it ;’ and you, who, in this hour of 
light, act as he did, can you hope to escape? You are called 
Christians ; and I do not dispute your title to that name, because 
ou have been baptized unto Christ. But what is baptism? a most 
important sacrament indeed! for by baptism you are ‘ regenerate, 
and grafted into the body of Christ’s church: ‘ you are made 
partakers of his death, that you may be also of his resurrection.’ ” 
Vol. L. P- 57. : 


In his application of “ the convenient season,” to the hearts 
and consciences of his audience, Dr, Dupré is peculiarly happy. 


** Now to conclude,—TI say, then, tremble with Felix when you 
hear the ministers of the word ‘ reasoning on righteousness, tem. 
perance, and judgment to come:’ but do not, like him, remand 
the day of repentance and conversion to ‘ a more convenient seas 
son.’ The questions, for you to consider well, are these—When 
will that season come? In the days of your youth? No: you look 
forward to a long life, and think that you may give yourselves to 
the world for many years to come. In the middle age? No; you 
say, | am in the vigour of my strength, and I shall have many fu- 
ture opportunities of attending to my religious concerns. Well, 
then, will that season come at last in old age? No, indeed, no: 
the man of seventy judges of life and death by comparisons: he 
knows, or he hears of, many, who are ten or fourteen years older 
than himself, and why should he not live as long as they? O des 
lusion ! fatal delusion! what numbers hast thou for ever excluded 
from salvation since the blessed Gospel was revealed? For the 
danger, the frightful danger, is, that death may surprise you before 
that convenient season arrives, upon which you so much, but so 
imprudently, relied to make your peace with God. Then, ws 


ther with life, all hopes of a happy immortality are at an end.” 
Vol. I. p. 65. 
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Art. XIV. Letiers on the Fine Arts, written from Paris in 
the Year 1815. By Henry Milton, Esq. Svo. 256 pp. 
78.0d. Longman and Co. 1816, 


"THE Letters before us are certainly the productions of a man, 
whose taste is correct, and whose imformation is considerable. 
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Of the paintings and sculpture, which the interior of the Louvre 
once exhibited, a scientific account is presented by Mr. Milton. 
As these, subjects, however, have been so often discussed, and as 
most of our readers are familiar, if not with the originals, at 
least with their description, we shall not cile the opinions of Mrs 
Milton upon these points. We shall turn in preference to his 
chapter upon the stage, which will afford the reader much en- 
tertuinment. ‘The following is his account of Talma: 


“ To speak of the present style of tragic acting in France is to 
speak of Talma: his authority and his example guide every thing. 
Talma may I think be described as a good actor, acting badly. 
His action and manner are graceful; his voice powerful, although 
occasionally indistinct. In passages of strong passion he is cers 
tainly great, and almost natural; but his action though elegant is 
too rapid, bustling, and Frenchified, to accord with tragic feelings 
In pathetic passages he quits his natural voice, and whines most 
disagreeably. His declamation is disfigured by tricks which to me 
appear to be unpardonable, but which certainly are not considered 
as defects by ‘the French, since the other actors obviously copy 
them. Indeed the minute and servile imitation of Talma, in ace 
tion, in manner, and in voice, which, with scarcely an exceptions 
all the tragic performers seem anxious to render visible, rather 
than to conceal, although to us it produces a most ridiculous: ef- 
fect, proves how perfectiy the original is suited to the taste of the 
audience. Of these tricks the worst is the running one sentence 
into another : this may sometimes-produce a fine effect, but Talma 
*ppears to do it when it produces no other effect than totally to dee 
stroy the sense. ‘This practice seldom occurs, except where the 
sentence ends the line ; and ifthe object be to hide the rhyme, the 
advantage is much too dearly bought. Another very frequent ime 
propriety is, that in order to preserve the flow of the verse, he 
slurs ever words on which the spirit of the passage requires a strong 
emphasis. “Propriety and even elegance are sacrificed to effect: 
thus in despite of the sense, a dozen lines before a burst of 
sion, he sinks his voice, and hurries on with undue ie ; or if 
the contrast which he wishes to produce requires it, he will utter 
as many lines with unmeaning slowness. The mode of singing out 
the words, though considered by the French as indispensable to 
tragic speaking, is in a high degree offensive and wearying to an 
English ear. 

“ This tragedian’s chief excellence is unquestionably in sudden 
bursts of’ passion, particularly of horror, indignation, or grief; but 
he has the common fault of actors, the teo great fondness of doing 
that which he knows he does well: a passage of moderate e 
he often swells into vehemence, which, however well executed, 
must be ridiculous because unsuited to the eccasion. He has the 
merit of being uniformly occupied and active in his part ; there are 
#0 blanks in his acting; no pauses of inattention, either in the 
tamer 
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tamer _— of his own character, or in his by-play : his attention is 
never for a moment directed to the audience; no. glances round 
the house to recognise friends; to borrow a painter’s germ, he 
never looks out of the picture. Yet he may I think be accused of 
a total want of that talent, the highest of which an actor can 
boast, and which is possessed by Mr. Kemble in a pre-eminent 
degree ;—The power of identifymg himself with the ter he 
personates : Talma, whether a io a Mahometan, or a Chris- 
tian, a warrior or a man of peace, is still the same in manner and 
in action ; the distinction is in the dress, and in the speeches, not 
in the man. 

“ His style of acting, French peculiarities out of the question, 
approaches nearer to that of Mr. Young than of any other per- 
former on the English stage: he has less judgment, but evinces 
more genius and originality. In a word, had ‘Talma been bred on 
the English stage he would have been a first rate-actor ; but 
those who compare him to Kemble, or to Kean, prove themselves 
insensible to the transcendent, the unrivalled excellences of the 
former, and to the peculiar and powerfw gents of the latter. One 
of his most admired characters, but in which I have not yet seen him, 
is Hamlet. A gentleman by whom I sat in the theatre the other 
evening told me, convulsing his fingers in illustration as he spoke, 
that in the scenes in which he imagines the ghost to appear—“ Ji 

joue a faire frémir.”’ 

- *¢ Talma is a plain man of about the middle size; he is much 
too corpulent to be elegent in figure, or for his features to have 
their full expression: his eyes are very fine, and he perfectly un- 
derstands the management of them. 

“ The salary and other emoluments which he obtains from the 
theatre exceed three thousand pounds per annum; and he is said 
to_be as absolute a monarch on the stage as his late friend and mas- 
ter was on the throne: authors as well as actors he treats as_ his 
vassals; this information, however, came to us from a prejudiced 
person, a dramatist whose plays the manager had refused,” P, 217. 


The criticisms passed upon the other actors appear to be accu- 
rate and just. We shall give our reader one extract more, which 
caunot fail to interest them much. It is an account of the 
French Hamlet, imitated from Shakespeare, by Jean-Frangois 
Ducis. It wa» represented for the first time in 1769, and is to 
this day a favourite play with the Fiench. 


“Our bard's conception of the principal character ap 
never to have been suspected by his imitator. ‘The Hamlet of 
Shakespeare is not mad; but cloaks in wildness of speech and 
manner the vengeance which he meditates: and the tumult and 
energy of his feelings tinge this assumed madness with reality. 
The Hamlet of Monsieur Ducis is actually mad, but talks ra- 
tionally, and conducts himself with perfect decorum. 
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“ In Monsieur Ducis’ emendations of the plot, Gertrude is re- 
presented as enamoured of Claudius before her marriage with the 
king. In the commencement of the second act, she narrates to 
her confidant, that the king, being ill,— 


‘ dans ces momens, A mes soins seuls remis, 
Empruntait le secours de ces puissants breuvages 
Dont un art bienfaisant montra les avantages.’ 


“By the advice of Claudius she prepares poison instead of 
physic, and carries it to the king; but on behelding him for the 
last time, is struck with remorse, and rushes out of the chamber, 
leaving the cup behind her, She goes back to fetch it; and, to 
her surprise, finds that the king has taken his physic, as he sup- 
posed, and is dead, She is not without compunction 


* Ce qui me plait, Elvire, en mon trouble funeste, 
C’est de seutir au moins combien je me déteste.’ 


‘‘ Hamlet twice dreams that the ghost of his father appears to 
him, and tells the foul unnatural murder, Just at this time he re- 
ceives letters from Norceste, the Horatio, Rosencrantz, and Guil- 
denstern of the play, informing him that the King of England has 
perished by the ener of anassassin. This confirms his belief in 
his dreams ; and the impression is so strong as to derange his intel- 
lect: waking, as well as sleeping, he fancies that he beholds his 
father’s form. 

“‘ The play opens with Claudius instigating the nobles to elect 
him king; and at the same time he endeavours to obtain the hand 
of the queen. She is penitent; rejects his offer, and declares that 
her son shall be placed on the throne. 

“ Norceste arrives, and is deputed by the queen to obtain from 
Hamlet an explanation of * ses mortelles alarmes.’ The prince 
tells him, and the speech is one of the best in the play, 


*°¢ Deux fois dans mon sommeil, ami, j’ai vu mon pére, 
Non point le bras levé, respirant ja coleére ; 
Mais désolé, mais pile, et dévorant des pleurs 
Qu’arrachait de ses yeux l’excés de ses douleurs, 
J'ai voulu lui parler: plein de l’horreur profonde 
Qu’inspirait 4 mon ceur |’effroi d’un autre monde, 
Quel est son sort? lui dis-je; apprends-moi quel tableau 
Soffre & Fhomme étonné dans ce monde nouveau. 
Croirai-je de ces dieux que la main protectrice 
ar d'éternels tourmens sur nous s’appesantisse ? 
‘O mon fils,’ m’a-t-il dit, ‘ne m’interroge pas; 
Ces lecons du cercueil, ces secrets du trepas, 
Aux profanes mortels doivent étre invisibles. 
Que du ciel sur les rois les arréts sont terribles ! 
Ah! s'il me permettait cet horrible entretien, 
La paleur de mon front passerait sur le tien, 
Nos mains se sécheraient en touchant la couronne, 
Si nous savions, mon fils, 4 quel titre il la donne. 
Y Vivant, 
VOL» Vil, MARCH, 1817. 
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Vivant, du rang supréme on sent mal le fardeau ; 
Mais qu’un scepire est pesant quand on entre au tombeau!’ 


* NORCESTE. 
“¢ Grands dieux !”’ 


“ Hamlet, in obedience to the commands of the ghost, resolves 
to take the urn from his father’s tomb, 


‘< « Osons tirer sa cendre 

De la tombe od le crime, hélas ; I'a fait descendre. 

Je veux qua chaque instant cette cendre en ces lieux 

De ces empoisonneurs fatigue au moins les yeux.’ ’’ P. 221. 

The representation of the play is omitted in the French, and 

insteaa of this, an accouut of the murder of an English king 
under circumstances resembling that of Hamlet’s father, 1s re- 
lated to Claudius, and produces the same’ effect upon his con- 
science. Oplicha, in the French, iuforms the queen, that the 
passion of Hamlet for herself, 1s the cause of his madness; the 
queen pronounces, that the marriage, which had previously been 
forbidden, should be instantly celebrated. Ophelia declares her 
love for Hamlet, which is refused; but with gentleness. ‘The 
queen enters, and seconds her declaration. A delirium seizes 
klamlet, and he fancies, that he sees the ghost of his father ! 


* TIaAMLeT, 2 Gertrude. 
** « Le trouble ot je me plonge 
De mes sens prévenus vous parait un mensonge.’ 
“ GERTRUDE. 
* En pourrais-tu douter! ne vois-tu point, hélas! 
Que c’est ta seule erreur— 
“ HAmMLer. 
“ Ne vous y trompez pas, 
Tout est réel, madame ” 
“ Claudius’s plot with Polonius and the nobles goes on; and 
Norceste contrives a counterplot in favour of the prince. The 
filth act opens by Norceste presenting the urn to Hamlet. 


** La voila done, Seigneur, cette urne redoutable. 
Qui contient d'un heros la cendre déplorable.’ 


Ophelie enters ; and Hamlet informs her of the guilt of Claudius. 
She pleads for her father ; and the whole of the scene is much 
more closely borrowed from Otway’s Venice Presegved than from 
Shakespeare. Next enters the queen; and we have the picture 
scene, the urn supplying the place of the portraits. 
“ Hamer, lus présentani Purne. 
_ © Prenez cette urne, et jurez-moi sur elle : 
‘ Non, ta mire, mon fils, ne fut point criminelle.’ 
L’osez-vous? je vous crois. 
** GERTRUDE. 
* Donne. 


ss YTAMLET. 
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“ HAMLET. 
* Vous hésitez. 
“ GERTRUDE. 
** Ah! pardonne a mes sens encor trop agités— 
** HAMLET. 
* Attestez maintenant— 
Il lui met Purne entre les mains. 
“ GERTRUDE, 
* Eh bien !—oui—moi—j’atteste— 
Je ne puis plus souffrir un objet si tuneste.’ 


She faints, and Hamlet moved by her grief forgives her ;— 


«¢ Chere ombre, enfin tes veeux n’ont plus rien a prétendre ; 
L’exces de ses douleurs doit apaiser ta cendre. 


Claudius and his party attack the palace gates. Hamlet again 
sees his father’s shade, and he once again resolves to obey its 
command and take the life of his mother; but he is unable te 
execute his purpose, und flies from her presence. At the gates 
he meets and. kills’ Claudius—The queen stabs herself; and 
without the slightest notice of poor Ophélie, the play ends by 
Hamlet’s declaring ;— 
‘¢ ¢ Mais je suis homme et roi: réserve pour souffrir, 
Je saurai vivre encor; je fais plus que mourir.’’’ P. 229. 


This volume will prove especially entertaining to those, who 


have not had an opportunity of visiting the Continent, and of 
seeing those works of art, which Mr. Milton so well describes. 
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Art. XV. Adbaston; a Poem. By Charles Ash.  8vo- 
77 pp. 4s. Robinson. 1814. 

Arr. XVI. The Heath Girl: a Tale. By Charles Ash. to. 
IS pp. 2s. 6d. Robinson. 1814. 


THERE are now lying before us, two or three poems, upon 
different subjects, by the ingenious person, whose name is prey 
fixed to these articles. “ The Heath Girl,” and“ ‘The Heimit of 
Hawkestone,” and “ Adbaston,” are those which, at the present 
moment, are more immediately under our eye ; whether these be 
the only poems, of which Mr. Charles Ash is the author, we can- 
not tax our memory to say ; but we really hope, he will have the 
good sense not to waste his time and money (for we cannot ima- 
gine the booksellers of Bath have been so silly as to publish them 
at their own risk) in any future attempts in an art, which he ap- 
pears to be very far from understanding. Mr. Charles Ash may 
probably think, that this opinion is founded on our own want of 
understanding, and not on his. “ Who shall decide when doc- 
tors disagree ?” However, Mr. Charles Ash shall plead his own 
cause. ‘The following original and pregnant lines usher in the 
| ¥@ thoughts 
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thoughts which our author entertains upon the subject of Adbas- 
ton, which is not only the “ most retired spot, that is to be found 
in nature,” but, moreover, is the native place of the very inge- 
nious person, who has thus undertaken to record its” praise. 
Our readers shall have the same means of deciding between the 
contrary opinions of Mr. Charles Ash and ourselves, which we 
possessed ; and we can assure them, that our knowledge of Mr, 
Charles Ash’s poetical talents, 1s entirely to be ascribed to the 
following verses ; they being all that we have read, and af it please 
Apollo, all that we intend to read of his lucubrations. 


« While others sweep the loud-resounding strings, 
-And tell, to distant climes, the births of kings, 
The pensive muse remember’d scenes runs o'er, 
And casts a thought on days that are no more. 
** Ye who in revels, at the midnight hour, 
Alone confess felicity’s sweet pow’r, 
Who seek for pleasure in the city’s din, 
And shun retirement as 4 pest or sin, 
Charm’d with more humble and congenial flights, 
For you the muse no lofty verse endites ; 
But ye who love the shady woods, the dales, 
The peaceful scenes that crown your native vales,— 
To you, with joy, the simple reed I raise 
To gain your smiles ;—I seek no other praise. 
And tnov, who past and future know’st to scan, 
And tell the destinies of mortal man,— 
Whose mighty pow’ protects the city’s walls, 
Yet o'er the wildest track of nature falls,— 
Iilume with some bright, vivifying ray, 
My first dark, trembling, and incondite lay.” P. 3. 


Our readers will probably think us justified in closing the 
volume, especially if our farther advances in it were likely to be 
productive of farther citations, enher for the satisfaction of the 
author, or for their own, 

Lest our readers should consider us a little too hasty in thus 
closing Adbaston, we will give them a specimen of the opening 
of the “ Heath Girl,” which, in their opmuious, will more than 
equal the sublimity of the former. : 


* Where SUGNALL’s majestic, superbly-rais’d hall 
Look over fair Copmeer below, 
Where the lapwing still keeps its monotonous call 
O’er the heath where the turze bushes grow, 
Poor Mary oft wander’d, unshelter’d her head, 
And the fairest of tresses there carelessly flow’d, 
From morning to eve she the heath-fire fed, 
To gain a small pittance that serv'd her for bread, 
Which was all her hard fortune bestow’d.” P, 3: 
ART. 
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Art. XVII. A System of Physiological Botany. By the 
Rev. P. Keith, F.L.S. Vicar of Bethersden, Kent; and 
Perpetual Curate of Marr, Yorkshire. Iltustrated by Nine 
Engravings. @ vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. Baldwin and Co. 1816. 


IN these two volumes are contained the result of much scientific 
observation and research. All the theories of ancient or modern 
botanists are examined upon the various subjects which come 
within our author's view. Weare sorry, that we have not space 
sufficient to give an analysis of volumes, which we have read with 
so much pleasure ; we shall only say, that to our botanical readers 
they will prove a valuable source both of amusement, speculation, 
and instruction. 

As a confirmation of our opinion, we shall give that part of 
Mr. Keith’s work, which treats of the manner in which plants 
receive their nourishment. 


«« As plants have no organ analogous to the mouth of animals 
enabling them to take up the nourishment necessary to their 
support, by what means do they effect the intro-susception of their 
food? In our anatomical analysis of the vegetable structure, it 
was found that the whole of the parts of the pliant, the root, stem, 
branches, leaves, flower, and fruit, are covered with an epidermis, 
or fine and transparent pellicle, which has been described by some 
phytologists as being of so close and compact a texture that the 
eye, aided even by the best microscopes, is unable to discover ia 
it the slightest vestige of pores or apertures. Hedwig and Decan.- 
dolle have, however, detected pores in the epidermis of the leaves 
of many plants, and they may readily be detected by any one, who 
will be at the trouble of employing the same means. It does not 
appear, that any pores have been yet detected in the epidermis of 
the root; though we must not on that account conclude, that it is 
not porous. We must even, on the contrary, admit, that it is 
furnished also with pores, as well as the epidermis of the leaf; 
because the whole of the nourishment, which the plant derives from 
the soil, must of necessity pass through it. 

‘«« But if the pores of the epidermis are so very fine as either to 
elude the sight, or to be discoverable only by the peo of 
the highest magnifying powers, they can be permeable only to 
fluids ; and if so, then the food of the plant can be taken up only 
by absorption or inhalation, as the chyle into the animal lacteals, 
ar the air into the lungs. ‘The former term will be applied to the 
intro-susception of non-elastic fluids; the latter, to that of gaseous 
fluids. 

“ Of the fact of the absorption of non-elastic fluids by the 
epidermis of plants, any one may easily satisfy himself, merely by 
immersing in water a plant of almost any species of moss, that has 
been some time gathered, or long exposed to drought, so as to 
have had its leaves shrivelled up. The moisture will immediately 
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begin to ooze through the epidermis, and the plant to resume its 
original form and verdure. : . 

“ But has any of the moisture thus absorbed passed through the 
root? If the bulb of a hyacinth is placed on the orifice of a glass 
bottle filled with water, so as that the radicles only shall be im- 
mersed, the water is imperfectly exhausted, and the plant grows: 
the moisture must consequently have passed through the root. The 
following experiment of Hales proves not only the fact, but also 
the extraordinary energy of the absorbent power of the root. 
Having laid bare the root of a pear tree half an inch in diameter, and 
luted to it a tube of glass, one inch in diameter and eight inches 
long, to which was luted also another tube a quarter of an inch in 
diameter and 18 inches long, he filled both with water, and im- 
mersed the extremity in a cistern of mercury. The result was, 
that the absorption of water by the root was so rapid, that the 
mercury rose eight inches in the space of six minutes. 

** But moisture is abvorbed also by the leaves as well as root. Du 
Hamel cut off several branches from several trees of different 
species, and covered the surface of the section with mastic.. The 
consequence was, that the branches soon began to exhibit a faded 
and sickly appearance. Some of them were then removed to 
damp situations, and others to dry situations, to know what the 
effect of such removal might be. The former gave indications of 
recovery, the latter of continued decay. It is plain, therefore, 
that in the former case moisture must have beon absorbed from the 
atmosphere by means of the epidermis of the leaf, or at least of the 
branch. Mariotte cut off from a tree a branch terminating in two 
boughs, which he suspended upon the edge of a vessel filled with 
water, so as that the one was within and the other without the 
vessel. {he former preserved its verdure for several days, but the 
latter began almost immediately to wither.” Vol. I. P.89. 





Arr. XVIII. Obsercations on the Chancery Bar. 8vo, 
Sepp. ‘Taylor and Hessey. 1816. 


As long as seniors and juniors either in law, physic, or politics 
shall exist, the tenacity of the former will always meet with its 
match m the impertinence of the latter. The unwillingness of 
the old to quit the field of contention, and to make room for 
their more bustling and active successors, is fully equalled by the 
impatience of the young to push their lingering predecessors from 
off the stage ; forgetting how soon the tables will be turned upon 
them; and how soon they themselves shall become the victims of 
that very insolence, with which they are now too much inelined 
to annoy their seniors. "The pamphlet before us is apparently from 
one of the younger part of the profession. It contains, as we 
know from experience, much truth, though of course the state- 
merits are some. hat too highly coloured, as is generally the case 
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with all those, who are either by age or circumstances in oppo- 
sition. 


“* Semething having been said about the juniors, let us not dis« 
respectfully pass over the senior barristers ; but let a word or two 
be said, which appears applicable to them and their conduct. Se« 
niors’ fees are oftentimes in the strictest sense honorary, that is, 
sacrifices offered at the altars of their fame, from whence their 
worshippers are permitted to depart without a blessing. To re- 
ceive fees, and do nothing for them, scarcely appears reconcileable 
to those honourable feelings, which are supposed to distinguish the 
barristers of this country. ‘ ‘Ihe labourer is worthy of his hire’— 
we are told by authority, which good men will not question ; but it 
is not a necessary consequence of that proposition, that the man 
is worthy of his hire, who labours not, and who, by the bye, often 
knows he cannot have an opportunity of earning the hire left for 
him. On all such occasions, if the bar will take a hint from so 
unimportant a reasoner as the writer of these observations, he 
would submit to their judgment, the propriety of returning to the 
client those fees, which have produced him no benefit or assistance. 
Even if such briefs are read, yet if other business of other clients 
at other places is more necessary to be attended to, it is not right 
that the seniors’ client should add to his disappointment in losing 
their assistance, by the loss of other assistance, (which for the 
same fee might have been procured,) and by the loss of his money 
also. The talents of the seniors, to their honour be it said, cause 
aclient to select them to do him service, and if no attempt is 
made to serve him, and service cannot be rendered him because * 
prior engagement call fer their services elsewhere, it appears to 
common and unlearned men at least somewhat hard, and impro- 
per, that the client's fee is thrown away, his counsel's services un. 
expectedly abstracted, and no opportunity left him of substituting 
services in the room of those he has been deprived of; and de- 
a of by engagements, of which he knew nothing, and which 

e could not have been a party to when made. If counsel’s fees 
were claimable of right, an action for money had and received 
would be maintainable for the recovery of them under such circum- 
stances; and if this is so, is it not unfair to retain them, and is it 
not a moral, though imperfect obligation to return them? The 
dog in the manger would neither eat, nor let the ox eat; we do 
not, however, learn, that this unfairness continued to the ox’s pre- 
judice longer than the dog remained watching there ; but some- 
times the learned seniors neither watch, nur give others an oppor- 
tunity of watching with their briefs, and yet they run away with 
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* «It is taken for granted, that barristers neglect a client s case 
only when prior engagements render it unavoidabie: if it was sup- 
posed any other cause produced this elfect, the writer would 
venture to make some stronger observations on such disc reditable 
matter of fact.” 
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the fees. The fair honest policy of this conduct my mind is, per- 
haps, too little enlightened to discover, and I leave its satisfa 
explanation to those acute gentlemen’ who talk loudly of honour, 
delicacy, and honest policy, in public courts of justice. Nothing 
that my feeble powers can dictate, can possibly injure the leaders, 
who have been so long and so deservedly erninent and respected | 
in their profession; and there is not the least disposition in the 
writer of these observations to detract from their great merits, or 
to quarrel with their fitness, and superior fitness for their duties. 
They cannot however be in two places at once, and as they must 
often be at the House of Lords, and at other times cannot con- 
veniently, ¢ither to themseives, their elients, or the courts, be 
really employed in different causes appointed at the same time be- 
fore the Chancellor and the Vice Chancellor, they ought not to 
engage in them. Is it not the duty of all counsel to decline ac. 
cepting briefs that they cannot attend to? Let not a too sordid 
desire for money induce any barristers to accept fees, without per- 
forming those duties the fees are given to procure. If they did 
not do this, other barristers would be benefited, and clients would 
have their assistance. 

«« It does not appear to be honourable or proper, that because 
a man is fitted for any business, he should ungraciously attempt to 
engross all that presents itself, without intending to transact it, to 
the prejudice both of his client and the body at large of his 
learned friends, many of whom who merit, may also want, the fees, 
to procure the common necessaries of life. Let not this expres- 
sion be misconstrued or misundcrstood—without disrespect to the 
rich it is warranted, and to the honour of the bar it is warranted, 
by the brilliant examples in the profession, in the past and the 
present age, almost all of whom have been raised in it unassisted 
by affluence from the lower ranks of life. 

* On the circuits it is well known, that two courts are sitting at 
once ; and it is also as well known, that when briefs at the. Crown 
Bar are offered to the leaders at Nisi Prius, the briefs and the fees 
are either returned, or accepted conditionally only, to be attended 
to or not, according as such leader’s presence is required at the 
Nisi Prius Bar. ‘This candour throws that business into the hands 
of the juniors ; and this is the line of conduct, that the Chancery 
leaders should pursue, or otherwise confine themselves to one 
court. This line of conduct would produce a proper understand- 
ing between all parties. Juniors would be selected to lead, when 
the leaders most desired could not be present; or such leaders’ 
briefs, which without attendance are of no use to the client, 
would be transfeifed into other leaders’ hands. No lawyer oughit 
to put briefs into his bag, and guineas into his pocket, (the bourne 
from whence no guinea returns) and then deliver up the brief 
without haviog made a single comment on its contents to the 
court. Such conduct deprives other barristers of the briefs and 
the fees, and the client of mest important additional assistance, 
which he had a right to expect; and which no man, however 
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specious and sophistical may be his reason, ought by an unworthy 
apogee of his fees to withhold. My untutored mind may err 
n its conclusion, but by whatever authority and characters such 
practices as these are sanctioned, I cannot persuade myself to 
think, that when viewed without prejudice, a highly honourable 
mind can reconcile such conduct to itself as perfectly justifiable 
and proper to be.continued.” P. 16. 


The pamphlet is written, not without ability, and with as 
much temperance as the nature of the subject will admit. But 
we fear that the Author will not easily persuade the seniors to 
give up the lead to juniors; nor if he was a senior, would he 
probably agree to it himself. | 
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